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ARE You Using 
Copy Books? 


Or are you courting fail- 
ure by trying to teach 
writing without them? 
Send for our circular— 


66 8 Reasons why the best results in teaching writing 
cannot be obtained without using Copy Books.”’’ 
It will probably convince you—not only that Copy- 
Books are indispensable, but also that the Represen- 
tative Series are the books you need. Here are 


The Representative Series: 


Spencerian Appletons’ P. D, & S. 
Barnes’s Eclectic Harper’s 


NEW SPENCERIAN NUSIBER 9 (8 cents). /us¢ out. 
The only Copy Book published that teaches Book-keeping. 


APPLETONS’ MANUAL OF PENIIANSHIP (50 cents). 
Full of practical hints and suggestions. 


Circulars and Descriptive Lists free. If yon are using unsatisfac- 
tory Copy-Books correspond with us in reference to a change. Don't 
be satisficd with any Copy-Books but THE BEST. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


From The New Vork Times, Jan. 14, 1894. 


A very charming volume is Guerber’s ‘* Myths of Greece 
and Rome,”’ published by the American Book Company. It 
weaves the fables into a consecutive narrative that combines an 
easy and limpid flow with a noteworthy art of selection and con- 
densation. The author has found a happy medium between the 
greater verbosity of Thomas Bulfinch in the “ Age of Fable” 
and the dry fragmentary notes of the Classical Dictionary, with 
its disenchanting abbreviations and labyrinth of cross-referen- 
ces to other titles. The skill displayed in distributing and 
arranging the material is of the best, each story coming in its 
proper place, and the chronology, so to speak, from Chaos and 
Erebus to Romulus and Remus, being gravely pursued as if 
history were in question. Apposite verses from the poets are 
embroidered through the text, which is further set off by over 
seventy illustrations. We recall no recent work in this field 
more interesting, or which, without being pretentious, will 
give the reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical 
mythology. 


Myths of Greece and Rome. A new 
Mythology for School, Home, and 
Library. 71 sumptuous full-page 
pictures--the best in ancient and 
modern art. Charming literary 

‘style. Postpaid to any address, 
$1.50. Illustrated circular free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Cnicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Professor Ladd’s New Work, 


PSYCHOLOGY, Descriptive and Explanatory. Price, $4.50. 


This is fitting successor to the author’s earlier work, “ Physiological Psychology,” the 


leading authority in English on that subject. It has the same clearness of statement and 
accuracy of definition, and is, above all things, practical, reflecting the author’s purpose 
“back from books and laboratories to actual and concrete human life.” It will be found a 
comprehensive study of the phenomena and development of human mental life, adapted 
alike to the needs of teachers, pupils, and general readers. 


Any book here mentioned will be sent to any teacher wishing to examine 


upon receipt of the above price, Descriptive Text Book Catalogue sent free. 


Have Just Published: 


MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION. By Prof. Grorce D. Apams, Yale 
University. Price, $2.00, 
This book is the outgrowth of the author’s Primer of Medieval Civilization. It fur- 
nishes a thorough and interesting account of the underlying and organic growth of our 
civilization, by showing how its foundations were laid, and its chief elements introduced. 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. By Rosert 
Fuint, Professor in University of Edinburgh. Price, $5.00. 


Not merely a history of the development of philosophy, but the history of an inter- 
esting and instructive phase of the intellectual development of the great French nation. 


743--745 Broadway, New York City. 


Meservey’s Text-Books 


** We are entirely satisfied with it.”—Mr. Joseph Hall, Pr. H. Se. ,Hartford, Conn, —— ** Have seen no book we would substitute for it.’’—Mr. 


J. F. Kent, Pr. H, Se , Concord, N. 


H — ‘Have not seen a mre satisfactory book.”’—Mr. 8. B. Clark, Mil Acad , Worcester, Mass.——‘' Too 
much cannot be said in its tavor’’—Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt , Joliet, Jul. —— *‘ It has given entire satisfaction.”’—Prof Evans, State Nor. 
Sch, W. Va. —— “I have not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.’”’—Prof. Fogg, Co. Supt , Marshall Co., la: —— *‘ Better adapted 
than any with which your committee is acquainted.’’— Report of Text-BookCom., Philadelphia ——*' We find it perfectly sa'isfactory as a text- 

ook ’—Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Prin. H Sc., Lynn, Mass.—*' The results are far better than with any other book [ ever used ”’—Prof. 


feo. Dixon, Prin H Sc, Cohoes N. Y.—* We regard itas superior a practical text-boo to any with which we are acquainted.’’— Chas. 
W. Hill and forty one other Boston Masters.——‘' Is simple, comprehensive, and contains what is needed in public school work.”--Prof Frank 


R. Dyer. Prin. H Sc., Salem, Ohio 


Oonials. Correspondence request 


B OO V4 .4 c MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfac- 
Aa Lng. tory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testim ed. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, -.- . 23 Hawley St., Boston; 106 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


66 ‘ 99 | 
Just What Have Waited For 
says a leading educator, referring to our new First Book in Algebra, which has been especially prepared for classes in the upper | 


grades of grammar schools, by WaLLAcE C. BoypEn, A.M., Sub Master of the Boston Normal School. ‘“ 7he arrangement, methods, and 


| gradation of problems, all commend the book. I know of nothing better” are the words of a prominent Superintendent. Another writes, 
These are but a few extracts from the many commendatory letters already received. 


“Tam prepared to give it my heartiest indorsement.” 


Though intended primarily for the grammar school, this new Algebra may be used with equal satisfaction in any class of beginners. 

Correspondence is especially desired with teachers and superintendents wishing to introduce a beginner’s book in Algebra. A copy 
for examination will be mailed on receipt of the introductory price, 60 cents 

A full line of superior text books in all grades for Schools, Academies and Colleges. Our tllustrated Catalogue giving full description 


of all our publications will be mailed free on application. 
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WANTED; 
to handle our High 


SCHOOL or me 


Covers. Pretty and practical. Write for particulars. 
ATLAS NEELEWORK CO., 
153 West 23d St., N, ¥. City. 


FREE 300 Specimens 
LIST ZOOLOGY. 


N. &,. WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WIFE Pay 


Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 


ney, Ve $10.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
where on 80 days’ trial. No money requt ad- 
4 A vance. 75,000 now in use. World’s Pair Medal awarded. 
nts’ profit. 


Buy from factory, save dealers’ and ace rot 
Write to-d 3 LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


xford We. Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


GS) 
Standard ity, and in great 


itted. Correspondence req 


QUCENE CO Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 5S. A. 


Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, 
and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- 
/ lustrated*Catalogues, which aggregate 
i) “1600 pages. 

“po 


IN 
SCHOOL 


Own your minerals. 
Increase your collections 
Systematize your study. 


4 MEDAL AND BIGHT DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
AND 


MINERALS Mat HOME 


A.New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 


Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER Li. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They mer be seen and No. 5, or will 

sent express on application 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


JOSEPH 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
G' LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 B.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


| |AGENTS $10 a dayathome 

& selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
\\~ aud plating Jewelry, Watches, 

--. Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 

sith > tinest jewelry good as new, and 
| \ all kinds of metal with gold, 
silver or nickel. No experience. 
: Anyone can plate the first effort. 
a need plating at every 

ut sizes, all warranted. Whole- 

Isale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 


CRITERION AnpD 

TERION MAGIC LANTERNS 
and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light , View of World’s Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance. and other subjects for profitable public 
id lectures or private talks. 


J.B, Colt & Co. 


tits, good seller. Circulars free, 


No.6, Columbus,O. 


H.F. Delno&Co. Dept. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he onfy Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


L. Gd. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISES 


of Me For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
~ athlete or invalid. Complete gym 
nasium: takes 6 in. floor room; new, 
* scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,00 physicians, lawyers, cler 
ymen, editors and others now using 
t. Illustrated Circular, 40 engrav 
ings free. Scientific, Physical, and 
Vocal Culture. 9 East lith St., New York. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


Is open for business from 9 A.M. to 5 Pp. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation. are constantly coming in, and always have 


prompt attention. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Musical, far sounding, and pny satis. 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 

Db MIENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Important 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION wtthin the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PustisuineG Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train. 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


ENT Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 
Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
freee P, O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


hundred years ago. 
painting has been preserved. The plate is an intaglio engraving on copper, and printed in 
the same manner as a steel engraving; size, 24x 38 inches. 


How Can we Get It? 


Suggest to some public-spirited citizen that he present a copy to your school; or an enter- 
tainment might be given, for the purpose of raising the money; or it might be contributed 
by the children, in five and ten cent subscriptions. 
at once,— 


You Can Get It. 


prepaid, and securely packed. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION upon receipt of $3.00, the balance ($2.00) to be paid within 
60 days. Toevery school ordering we will send, free of charge, three of our Schoolroom 
Portratts of eminent educators. 


A. W. ELSON & CO.’S 


Public School 


EDITION 


Copyright 1803, by A. 
HE ORIGINAL was painted by Gilbert Stuart, the greatest of all American portrait 


painters, from sittings given him by General Washington in Philadelphia nearly one 
In this magnificent reproduction all the character of the original 


is the only question the teacher 
will ask. There are several ways: 


If you will set about raising the money 


Send to us for any further suggestions. The 
price of this portrait is $5.00; sent by express, 
We will send it to the address of any subscriber of the 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription does 
not count as a new one. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 


Chalk Marks 
ror toe BlACKboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauner, 
May be used for object lessor r.umpers, language 
and busy work, or as drawiag cerds. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cy., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


} Address 


‘To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


H YERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 


yYouR JOURNAL 


WITH THE 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston. Mass. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed conf: 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors. We have 4 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent cal: 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to iutro- 
duce to our patrons 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In asouthern university, a primary training teacher 
—a christian lady (Congregational preferred). 54! 
ary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Bos' 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping 4” 


Business Forms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St.. 


WANTED, 


At the opening of next term, in a New England 
city, a lady teacher of Vocal Music (Holt’s Syste! 
Guaranteed salary, $275 which may be mucli ! 
creased by private instruction. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of 
8 Somerset St., Bosto™ 


8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


THREEs--ONE FREE. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal Education secure 
year’s subscription 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


and Recitations 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


GARRETT & Philadelphia. (ess, 1865) N.E. PUBLISHING OO., 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


3 Somerset St., 
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Number 4. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , ear, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4:90 sti “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, ‘ 


» $1.00 a year, 
- $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - + = Boston, Mass. } 


(Written for the Journal.] 
DAVID PERKINS PAGE. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


LWe esteem ourselves fortunate in being able to present this tribute 
to the author of “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” the great peda- 
gOgical classic.—Ep,] 


Native of the Granite State, 
Page, art thou, securely great. 
Born amid her massive hills, 
Nartured by her crystal rille, 
Toiler on thy father’s farm, 

Early won by wiedom’s charm. 
For the passion of thy soul 

Was to reach dear Wisdom’s goal. 
Careless, thou, of gibe or sneer, 

If bat Wisdom’s soul were near. 
Student of each lesson taught, 

So is inspiration caught, 

Student of each pupil’s soul, 
Guide to every noblest goal, 

Thou didst lead from height to height. 
And thy presence was delight, 
Thine the motto pore and high 
Voiced in words, ‘Sacceed or die.’’ 
Yet no such alternative 

Bound thee doomed short time to live. 
Little power hath Death o’er thee, 
Minion of the long to be, 

Fame, success, good will are thine, 
Sammoned home by love divine. 
On the grave ’ neath shady bower 
Let me place affection’s flower, 
Long ago my love was thine, 

Let me thank thee at this shrine. 
Of the debte we ought to pay, 

As we tread this mortal way, 
Sarely not the least must be 

The great debt we owe to thee, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Ohio Teacher : Your duty to your pupils is not meas- 
ured by the size of your salary. 


Surpr. Wm. H. Wixey, Zerre Haute, Ind.: Teach 
things themselves, rather than teach about them. 


Epwin F. Paumer, Vermont: If a child is ever in 
need of a guide it is in making a choice of what he will 
read. 


Idleness makes er man talkertive* 
Seems laik it’s onpossible fur er man to do nuffin’ an’ say 
nuffin simultaneously. 


Supr. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, O.: Teachers, as a 
rale, will do all in their power to please a principal who 
;8 fair in his dealings and frank in all his criticisms. 


Pres. R. L. Yeaaer, School Board, Kansas City, 
Mo.: No sentiment or sympathy should ever be allowed 
to interfere with the judgment in selecting competent 
teachers. 


U.S Compr. W. T. Harris, LL.D.: Why should the 
trustees of our secondary schools and colleges insist on 
compelling all candidates for higher education to jamp 
like sheep over an imaginary Latin fence in order to 
come into the fold of learning? 


Dr. Jonn B. Brapizy: Every teacher owes it to 
herself and to her pupils to secure those conditions 
of physical comfort which will contribute to mental and 
bodily vigor, whether they relate to the temperature and 
ventilation of her schoolroom, the arrangements of her 
home or boarding place, or those more difticult problems 
of duty and affection which disturb her peace of mind. 


CONCENTRATION OF STUDIES. 


BY J. T. PRINCE, PH.D. 


There is no subject relating to schoolroom work which 
is of more importance at the present time than a proper 
co-ordination and correlation of studies. By our present 
methods in general use there is an almost complete sepa- 
ration of the various subjects of instruction. Too often 
also, parts of the same subject remain wholly unrelated to 
one another so far as instruction is concerned. One re- 
sult of such a method of acquisition must be the compara- 
tive uselessness of the facts of knowledge and information 
which are acquired. Unrelated facts of history, geog- 
raphy and science are of little value to the learner, be- 
cause they cannot be recalled easily, and are, therefore, 
soon forgotten. And when in their acquisition such facts 
have no association with past or present experiences of 
life, they are rendered useless even when recalled, for 
they cannot be recognized as helpful in any given ex- 
perience, or be applied when they are most needed. 

Bat the chief value of a proper concentration of studies 
lies in its effect upon the mind itself. By it there is 
formed an orderly habit of thinking, and there is developed 
a strengthening of all the powers of the mind, assuming 
of course, that an orderly relation of stadies be recognized, 
and that the various steps in the process of presentation 
be systematically taken. 

These views of the importance and effect of a proper 
concentration of studies will, I suppose, meet with general 
approval. At the same time it must be admitted that 
little is being done to carry into effect this most important 
principle. In some places there is an attempt at combin- 
ing two subjects such as elementary science and language 
or geography and language, and sometimes drawing is 
added to the combination. All this is well so far as it 
goes; but the combination should be more widely and 
more closely made if the best results are to be reached. 

By far the best work which I have seen in America in 
the concentration of studies was in several western cities, 
where the subjects of primary instruction are brought to- 
gether in a very interesting way. In the lower grades 
the facts of nature are observed from objects appropriate 
to the season. From the observations thus made, the 
children are led to make statements which are placed 
upon the blackboard, and read by the children. The 
best of these statements are printed on slips of paper and 
again read by the children on the following day. The 
printing is done in some cases by volunteer pupils of 
the higher grades with a printing press belonging to the 
school. Drawing the objects observed or otherwise repre- 
senting them and writing the words and sentences pre- 
viously written on the blackboard, occupy the time of the 
children at their seats. Selections of literature that have 
some connection with the subjects studied are talked 
about, and read to the children. Some of the choicest 
parts of this literature are committed to memory and re- 
cited by thechildren. In the higher grades of the primary 
schools the same general plan is pursued, but in some 
schools owing, perhaps, to the difficulty of getting material 
for reading which could be connected with the nature 
lessons, history and literature seem to be the central 
point of co-ordination. 

In Minneapolis the subjects of literature and nature 
lessons are correlated as far as possible with science and 
language under the direction of the supervisor of primary 
grades who says in relation tothe work: “ The observa- 
tion of the flower, fruit, or animal furnishes material for 
language lessons, suggests busy work, provides subject and 
material for reading, and is often associated with poem 
or story chosen from the best literature. Such unifica- 
tion gives meaning to the course, carries every lesson to 
add to and strengthen the results of every other lesson in 
both knowledge and power, and is moreover in accordance 
with the laws by which the child obtains, holds, and 
classifies knowledge.” 

It is doubtful if the correlation of studies can be so 


completely and successfully carried out in the higher 

grades, as is shown to be possible in the lower, and yet 

much more can be done than is commonly supposed pot- 
sible. In the practice depart nent of the Cook County 

Normal School, concentration of studies in all grades ia 
an important feature, the centers of concentration beicg 
nataral science, geography and history. ‘There is an 
honest attempt here not only to unite closely the subjects 
of thought with the various forms of expression, but also 
to unite the various subjects themselves. The Herbartian 
schools abroad push the idea of concentration still farther 
in placing one subject only as the central point of instruc- 
tion, and that is sacred history, or that portion of the 
world’s history which corresponds to the stages of the 
child’s mental growth. 

The difficulties and loss occasioned by a rigid adherence 
to the principle of concentration are avoided in Laporte, 
Ind, by dividing the subjects of instruction into five 
groupe, viz: Number and size; form, drawing, and 
coloring ; natural science and geography ; sociology and 
history ; language and music. Perhaps some modifica- 
tion of this plan, in the direction of lessening the number 
of groups, would be a wise compromise. If within each 
of three groups of subjects a complete correlation could 
be made, there would be a great gain of time and mental 
energy over our present practice of separation and 
isolation. 


GRADED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC CRITICISM. 
BY SUPT. F. TRUDLEY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The prevailing criticism upon the graded schools have 
a basis too well grounded to be ignored or lightly 
considered. 

Men are not created equal. Especially is this true in- 
tellectually. They differ in physical strength, in inherited 
aptitudes, in tastes, in firmness of brain fiber, in a thou- 
sand ways. Notwoarealike. And the heaviest criticism 
against the graded school system is that sufficient note of 
these fundamental difference is not taken, resulting in 
hardship of the keenest sort ; for none can deny that the 
diminishing of the value of opportunities for spiritual 
growth is an evil, measured only by spiritual values. 
Fifty pupils from a limited area of choice cannot be 
found who should work together. The larger the area, 
the larger the working groups. Odat of five hundred 
pupils doing a given work, larger groups can be found 
than out of a hundred, or fifty. 

Is it possible to remedy the evil of uniformity? It is 
possible, and easily possible. 

1. Do away with grades doing uniform work in uniform 
times. Break the schools into divisions, according to 
ability, from the lowest to the highest. Into how many 
groups? Into as many as can be handled, which may 
be three or four in grammar schools, or more in primary 
schools. 

2. Above all, give these pupils to know that they will 
measure the work, and not the work them. Let all ut- 
derstand that the limit of their progress is the limit only 
of their reasonable effort, and that whenever they can 
complete a given year’s work, they may move on to the 
next. 

If it be asked whether this is possible, I answer, easily 
possible. It is right, and because right and just strength 
will flow from it. 

1. A teacher of fifty pupils can keep track of three to 
four groups just as one can count forty in appropriate 
groups nearly as well as ten singly. 

2. Time will be gained. (a) Pupils will have more 
time to etudy, which is sorely needed in graded schools. 
(b) The better their stady, the greater the speed io, and the 
more satisfactory will be their recitation. (c) The brightest 
division, as Mr. Metcalf says, will largely take care of itself, 
because able, and this especially if they know they can 
move on as fast as they are able. (d) Tte less efficient 
group, because growing more slowly and carefully, will, 
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at all times, be at the appropriate place, working more 
effectually, satisfactorily, and clearly, and hence require 
less time. 

3. By this plan, these pupils and ail pupils, will be con- 
stantly moving on. Those not promoted or not complet- 
ing the work of the year in the year’s time, will take it 
up where left off, at the beginning of thenext. Knowing 
this, they too, have their satisfaction. The evil resulting 
from being compelled to go over a year or a half year’s 
work will be obviated. The shorter intervals between 
groups will give hope to the abler pupils to make the in- 
terval. The teacher in these groups can individualize 
these. Lost in the whole school, they will be recognized 
in the smaller group. 

4. It may be urged that pupils are not equally strong 
in all directions, True, aptitude depends upon many 
things. Bat, under hope, children will round themselves 
out. A child who dislikes arithmetic will not.suffer this 
dislike to stand in the way of achievements open to him. 
Farther, pupils are generally strong, if strong at all, in 
more than one thing. They are strong all around. The 
exceptions are many, but not enough to break the rule. 


5. This plan will touch every child with hope. In an 
effectual way his progress is put into his own hand. The 
conditions of teaching will be changed. Teachers do too 
much themselves. They do carry their pupils, but the 
load is heavy. This process is harmful to the child. In 
this condition it will devolve upon the teacher to provide 
work for the children to do. It will be easier. The 
dozen bright ones have been separated, and are moving 
on. The farther they are, the more clearly they will be- 
come distinguished, and their wants known. The same 
is true of the others. No confusion need to result, 
Rather the conditions become clearer. The wants of 
each group become more and more distinct, because they 
are made to stand out. 

6. Another great good will spring from the ability of 
the teacher to come closer to his pupils. Twenty minutes 
with a small group of pupils, fairly classified, and who 
have had forty minutes to digest the lesson, will bring 
the teacher far closer to each one than forty minutes with 

one group of thrice the size, who bave had only twenty 
minutes for study. Hence, the indolent child will soon 
eome to know that there is less safety in the fifteen than 
in the fifty. In the graded school the loss of time is en- 
ormous. The explanations needed for one part of a school 
of fifty pupils is not needed for the other. It creates in 
the teacher the tendency to give too much help, because 
forced to do it. In this way all pupils are doing good 
work. Suppose a child is slow and obtuse, it does not 
follow that he is not working well and doing well. Some 
ehildren cannot work as hard as others. That child is 
the best child who most nearly compasses his possibilities. 
If one urge that distinction is made, he says the truth. 
Bat it ought to be made. The world makes it. It is not 
just to tie dull boys to bright ones. Both alike are 
wearied and disheartened. The admonitions of nature 
must not be disregarded. Suppose groups of pupils in 
the highest grade complete some part or all of the 
studies. Then give to them something more. Why 
spend six months on American history when the same 
might be redeemed for English ? 

Why keep hammering away at arithmetic when alge- 
bra can the better be studied? The high school studies 
should be called down into the grammar grade for the 
benefit of those pupils who are able to take them. The 
more this question is studied, the more it will be found 
that the solvent of hard questions lies in the recognition 
of individual power. 

This can be done not by doing away with courses of 
study, but by grouping pupils according to ability, and 
giving every pupil free opportunity to advance as fast as 
possible. 

The saving of a year means much, even for one child. 
But time is saved in two ways: 

1. By going fast when speed is possible. 

2. By going slow when speed is impossible. 

President Eliot is right when he says that to every 
child “ appropriate opportunity should be accessible,” and 
it is much more nearly possible in the graded schools 
than many think. 

That school only is a good school that makes the child 
conscious of his powers and eager to try them. But that 

eagerness can never be aroused except that, day by day, 


corresponding conquests have been achieved. If a child 
sees himself stretching on in his educational career, it 
becomes a delight to him. He has work to do and power 
and freedom to do it. His sense of manhood is aroused. 
His progress is in his own hands. Discipline takes care 
of itself. 

This picture may seem too glowing. Nevertheless, the 
graded schools of this country need to look around them 
for all the elements of power on which they can lay their 
hands, and teachers, like other people, are wise only 
when, whether by prayer or practice, they are in possession 
of minds open to the truth ; for truth has a singular power 
in making men free. 


SHORT WORD HISTORIES.*—(IIL) 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


Tt has long been a favorite question among philosophers 
whether is greater the pleasure of pursuit or the pleasure 
of possession. 

Being, myself, among those who prefer fishing to the 
fish, I do not envy my readers unless they shall be stimu- 
lated to start on independent word-hunts of their own. 

I have had more “fun” today in finding out for my- 
self that chair, and cathedral, and saddle, and seat are 
all really one and the same word, or at least all derived 
from the same “root,” and akin also in meaning, than I 
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should have had if some one had told me the etymologies 
of a score of interesting words. 

The way of it is this. Following out the line of my 
last paper, I chose for consideration the first piece of 
furniture I chanced to notice—a chair. 

The word in French is chaire, and this is contracted 
from cathedra. When one speaks ex cathedra, then he 
simply speaks from his official chair; and a cathedral 
shelters a bishop's chair. 

But whence comes cathedra? To the Greek lexicon! 
Kata and And is from an ancient root 
hed or sed ; so there’s your seat and saddle and settle. 

The commonest words hold the greatest surprises in 
store for us. Homely, familiar words, that have served 
us all our lives, suddenly start up like little Cinderellas, 
full of the glory of a gracious lineage. 

What can you make out of curtain? Only what’s in 
it. It’s Latin form was cortina, and it used to mean a 
kettle. I would give a shilling to know why a kettle 
was called cortina, but my books do not reach back so 
far. We really ought to have a Sanskrit dictionary in 
the house, or Murray’s people should make more haste. 

But the jump from a pot to a window-shade is broad 
enough for the nonce. Anything shaped like a kettle 
came to be called cortina, and hence among other things 
the enclosed stage of a theater; and as in those days the 
curtain used to rise from below to shut in or enclose the 
stage, the name was transferred to it also, and then to all 
like shades and drapery. 


* Copyrighted, 


Carpet is from a late Latin word meaning wool, and 
this was derived from carpere, to pluck. Rug is really 


-only another spelling of rough, and alludes to the rough 


and rugged surface of the rug. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN 
READERS*—(IIL) 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON & EDWARD CHANNING. 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


King Edward’s early years bad been spent in Nor- 
mandy, and he was more Norman than English in his feel- 
ings. He liked to have his Norman friends around him, 
and gave them important offices, even making one of 
them Archbishop of Canterbury. This was bitterly op- 
posed by a large party of the English, headed by Earl 
Godwin. This led to constant quarrels, and when the 
great earl died and his son Harold succeeded him as Earl 
of Wessex, Harold really became more powerful than the 
king. Then the king himself died, and his influence 
became greater after his death than in his lifetime. 
Remembering his mild rule, so different from the oppres- 
sions that came later, men called him “ Edward the Con- 
fessor,” or “Saint.”” He was buried in the great Church 
of West Minster, which was completed before his death, 
and which is now called by the same name, Westminster 
Abbey, although of Edward’s original building only the 
bases of a few columns remain. 

Edward the Confessor was the last of the direct descend- 
ants of Cedric the Saxon; and the day after his death the 
“* Wise Men” met and chose his young rival, Harold, to 
be king of England, Edward himself having recommended 
this. But the new king had little peace. William, duke 
of Normandy, had hoped for the crown of England, and 
was furious when he heard of the “ Wise Men’s” choice; 
for he claimed that Harold had promised in the most 
solemn way to help him to become king of England. 
Indeed, it seems certain that Harold had promised to do 
something William wished, though probably only to marry 
William’s daughter. Then another Harold, surnamed 
Hardrada, or “stern of counsel,” resolved to invade Eng- 
land, and did so; but his namesake defeated him utterly, 
Sept. 25, 1066. A. few days later, while the English 
Harold was celebrating this victory, some one entered the 
room and said that Dake William of Normandy had 
landed and had taken up his position near Hastings. 
Harold knew that the time for a decisive battle had come, 
and with all speed gathered his men, and marching south- 
ward, took up a strong position on the heights of Senlac, 
as the battle field was afterwards called, seven miles from 
William’s camp. 

Early the next morning the Normans prepared to storm 
the English fortification on the hill. It is said that 
William, as he was putting on his hauberk, or body 
armor, turned it the wrong way. His men were alarmed, 
thinking it a bad omen; but William, with ready wit, 
claimed it as a good omen, for that day, he said, was to 
change a Norman duke into an English king. The fight 
was long and doubtful, Harold’s position being very difli- 
cult of attack. At last William pretended to retreat. 
This drew a part of the English out of their stronghold, 
and the Normans turned upon them, defeated them, and 
again attacked the fort. They fought with bows and 


arrows, and an arrow pierced Harold to the brain. He . 


fell mortally wounded, and William of Normandy became 
master of southern England. 

Who was this William of Normandy, and. what right 
had he to claim the throne of England? Long before, 
while King Alfred was fighting the Danes in England, 
another northern tribe under Rollo, or Rolf, was besieging 
Paris in France, and the French king, to get rid of Rolf, 
gave him the city of Rouen, and some land along the sea- 
coast, on condition that he shou'd become a Christian and 
should render service to the French king in time of war. 
The region first given to him was called the Northmen’s 
land; but as years went on, and the Northmen gre¥ 
civilized and adopted the French language, they called 
themselves Normans, and their land Normandy. No*; 
William, the conqueror of England, was the descendant 
and successor of this Rolf, who had invaded France. 

As to his right to the throne of England, William 
always said that Edward the Confessor had promised it 
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to him; but it was not Edward’s to promise, and the 
‘Wise men” had, at any rate, chosen Harold. William, 
however, referred the matter to the Pope of Rome, and 
by promising to bring the English Church into closer 
union with the Roman Catholic Church, he won the Pope’s 
consent to his invasion. At Senlac he broke the strength 
of England; and though it took five years more to com- 
plete the conquest, yet the date of this battle is perhaps 
the most important in English history. To fix the mem- 
ory of the event, the Conqueror built an abbey on the 
spot where Harold fell, and inscribed on it the names of 
the Norman knights who fought there. Oaly the founda- 
tion of the building now remains; but Americans and 
Englishmen still like to trace their ‘‘ Norman blood” to 
those whose names are on the roll of Battle Abbey. 

The Norman Conquest was unlike any other conquest 
of England, because it gave only a new set of rulers, and 
left the laws and political institutions to a large extent 
unchanged. Yet there was a great change in the owner- 
ship of the land, and it came about in this way. In the 
first place, William claimed that ever since Edward’s 
death he had been the only lawful king in England. If 
this was true, then it followed that Harold had not been 
king at all; and from this it followed again that every 
one who had supported Harold, or had failed to support 
William, was a traitor. Now, it was the English law 
that the lands of traitors should be taken from them and 
become the property of the king. Therefore, as nearly 
all Englishmen had been on Harold's side, or had opposed 
William’s claim in some way, nearly all lost their lands, 
which the king gave to his favorites ; and this, it must be 
remembered, not by mere right of conquest, but under the 
regular forms of English law. In other ways, too, the 
same thing took place; that is, the old forms were kept 
up, but were in the hands of different men. The English 
‘Meeting of the Wise Men,” for instance, was still con- 
tinued, but only Normans came to it. However, within 
less than a hundred years the Normans themselves 
changed very much, becoming English in looks and man- 
ners, 80 that it was really hard to tell from which stock a 
man was descended. Thus the old English institutions 
were again carried on by Englishmen. This continuity 
of English history is a very important fact. To it we owe 
much that is best in our laws and institutions, and to it 
we owe the best and strongest part of our speech. 


After a time a great many Englishmen were able to 
buy back part of their land from their Norman rulers. 
Now, all land owners, whether English or Norman, owed 
certain duties, called ‘ services,” in person or in money, 
to the king, as their “over-lord.” To find out exactly 
what was due him, the Conqueror sent men to all parts of 
England to look into the titles of estates and estimate 
their value. The results were most carefally written 
down in a great book, called the “ Domesday Book,” 
which was then kept at Winchester. It can still be seen 
at London, and is so valuable that every page has been 
photographed and reprinted exactly as it was first written. 

It took about a year to make this Great Survey. When 
it was done, William ordered all but the smallest land- 
owners to meet him on Salisbury Plain. Sixty thousaud 
came. They took a most solemn oath to support William 
as king, even agaiust their own lords. This made the 
English for the first time one nation. It was also a most 
important modification of the feudal system, for it made 
all landowners directly subject to the king. Then, too, 
William did away with the old earldoms, and his foresight 
in these regards prevented his nobles or barons from be- 
coming the equals of their king, as was the case in France 
and Germany. Thus England, in a great measure 
escaped the petty wars which for centuries disturbed the 
rest of western Europe. 

In many other ways, too, the Norman Conquest affected 
England. For example, before long all the best places 
in the church were filled with foreigners. But most of 
the new bishops and abbots were far superior in morals 
and education to the Englishmen whom they succeeded. 
They were aleo devoted to the Pope of Rome, and soon 
made the English National Church a part of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But William, while willing to bow to 
the Pope as his chief in religious matters, refused to give 
way to him in things which concerned only this world. 
No former English kiog bad done that, he knew, and no 
more would he. This union with the Roman Catholic 


Church was of the greatest benefit to England, ae it 


brought her once more into connection with the educated 
men of Europe. Indeed, Lanfranc, the Conqueror’s 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was one of the best and wisest 
men of his day. 

In character, the first William was stern to those who 
disobeyed him. “So harsh and crue! was he that none 
dared withstand him,” says an old chronicle. But it 
must be remembered that it took a man of very strong 
will to rale England at thattime. Next towar, William’s 
greatest passion was for hunting. ‘He loved the tall 
deer as though he had been their father.” To provide a 
home for them he ordered a large tract in Hampshire to 
be turned into a forest. And to still better preserve 
them, he made a law that any one who should kill a deer 
without leave should lose both his eyes. The very name 
of this New Forest, therefore, was hateful to his subjects, 
and two of his sons and one grandson lost their lives 
within its limits. 

The Normans were great builders. The White Tower 
—the oldest part of the Tower of London—was built by 
the Conqueror as a fortress to hold the Londoners in 
check. The old Westminster Hall was the work of his 
son William, the Red King, while all over England some 
of the grandest cathedral churches were planned and 
built by the early Norman bishops. 

The Conqueror’s last years were very unhappy. His 
oldest son, Robert, rebelled, and the French king did his 
utmost to annoy him. At last, in answer to one of this 
king’s insults, William ordered the liitle town of Mantes 
to be burned. While he was riding through the town to 
see that his orders were carried ont, his horse stepped on 
a burning coal. The king’s fat body was thrown against 
the high point of his saddle, and in three weeks he died. 
Normandy passed under the rule of his eldest son, Robert. 
The second son, William, received his ring and a letter 
to Lanfranc desiring the archbishop to crown. him as king 
of England, if it were right. To Henry, the youngest 
son, he gave only a sum of money. As soon as the Con- 
queror was dead his sons hastened away to take posses- 
sion of their inheritances. So stern had he been to his 
servants that they refused to touch his body; and it was 
with difficulty that even a piece of land was bought for a 
grave. 


SCHOOLROOM ETHICS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS,” NEW YORK CITY. 


‘“ How on earth our new superintendent expects us to 
get enough time to teach ethics, in addition to all we have 
now, is more than I can see,” said one of three teachers 
who were leaving the superintendent’s office at the close 
of a teachers’ meeting in one of our smaller cities. 

“Or I,” said another ; “ between the late additions of 
sewing, music, physical culture, and temperance, I don’t 
got time for much out of school except to study some one 
of these for the next day’s work in the classroom. What 
is ethics, anyhow? I don’t know anything about the old 
thing.” 

“Why, Delia Ross! you surely are not in earnest?” 
inquired the third, a mild-voiced, gentle mannered little 
woman. 

“Yes, I am. Of course I know that in some way it 
ralates to good morals, but just what and how I don’t 
know; and besides, J think such things ought to be left 
to the mothers and ministers. I’m not hired to do Sun- 
day-school work ”’—and she laughed defiantly. 

Neither of the others laughed, but one could see that 
the subject was a troublesome one to each. 

Has it been so to you? Are you so warped and 
dwarfed by heredity or circumstance, or both, that you do 
not know in how far you stand in loco parentis while in 
your schoolroom ? 

Do you realize that the ordinary business or laboring 
man sees but very little of his children except at meals 
and on Sunday? Do you remember that you have the 
children five hours daily—nearly half as much as the 
mother, many times as much as the minister or Sunday- 
school teacher ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that in very many cases 
your influence is even greater than that of the mother? 
(If you have not thought of this, it may be well for you 
to do some visiting among the parents of your pupils and 
ascertain some some live facts that may give you a greater 


sense of responsibility in you work than you have ever 
known.) 

You cannot escape; you must teach ethics—nolens 
volens—by your schoolroom work, by your life, by your 
habits of mind, your speech, your dealing with your 
pupils individually and in classes ; your dealings with your 
associate teachers, your principal, your superintendent. 

How are you going to do it—and “ What shall the 
harvest be?” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


TueEseE are days for specializing. 


Urixize as best you can some of the best things seen, 
heard, and read, in your long vacation. 


You cannot be too conservative regarding what you 
say to or of a pupil in the presence of the school, of an - 
uncharitable or caustic nature ; where one child is rallied 
to better effort, a score are exasperated and lose heart. 


Ir is important to teach the birthdays of men other 
than literary. It has been customary to magnify the 
writer to the neglect of the “doer.” There is an awak- 
ening to the necessity of magnifying the men who have 
made nations industrially as well as in a literary way. 
The prospective danger is in the neglect of the writers in 
the magnifying of the workers. Here are some prom- 
inent names that it is well to write upon soon: 

Chinese Gordon (Jan. 28). 

Horace Greeley (Feb. 3). 

Ole Bull (Feb. 5). 

Charles Dickens (Feb. 7). 

Gen. W. T. Sherman (Feb. 8). 

Edison (Feb. 11). 

Abraham Lincoln (Feb. 12). 

John Ruskin (Feb. 17). 

George Peabody (Feb. 18). 

James Russell Lowell (Feb. 22). 

Longfellow (Feb. 27). 


HISTORIC SHIPS. 


BY C. A. LINDSLEY, ARGENTA, ILL. 


In the reading of history find out and weave in and 
around these vessels for what they are noted. 


1. Golden Hind. 18. Hopewell. 
2. Squirrel. 19. Onrust. 

3. Half-moon. 20. Anne. 

4. Dolphin. 21. Archangel. 
5. Discovery (2). 22. Lyon. 

6. Ark and Dove. 23. Hesperus. 
7. Victoria. 24. Advance. 
8. Susan Constant. 25. Ranger. 

9. Welcome. 26. San Jacinto. 
10. Godspeed. 27. Revenge. 
11. Jersey. 28. Princeton. 
12. Discoverer. 29. Erebus. 

13. Speedwell (2). 30. Terror. 

14. Concord. 31. Caroline. 
15. Guinea. 32. Clermont. 
16. Vulture. 33. Alabama. 
17. Search-thrift. — School News. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


BY JAMES C. BURNS. 


Why is this mollusk called nautilas? Who gave it 
this name? Derivation of? Why called chambered? 
Where found? How may its age be known? How 
long does it live in one chamber? How many chambers 
in the shell? How do they compare in size? Which 
were formed first, the large or the small? In which 
chamber does the nautilus live? What is contained in 
the other chambers? Why does it not swim the first 
year? What separates the chambers? What unites 
them ? 

Why does Holmes call this mollusk a ship? a ship of 
pearl? The significance of “poet's feign” ? How does 
the “ pathless woods” of Byron differ from the “ unshad- 
owed main” of Holmes?,’. Why “pathless?” Why 
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“ unshadowed ?” Where was the mythical home of the 
siren? What became of the sailors who listened to their 
song? Why a ventursome bark? Did it venture too 
far? What became of the nautilus? of its shell? What 
line reveals the poet’s comprehension ? Which chambers 
contained the “iris ceiling?” the “sunless erypt” ? 
Why was its life “dim and dreary?” What taught the 
“frail tenant” of the “ growing shell ” to find its fairy 
home? What teaches us to look for a fair home beyond? 
Note the beauty of the line, “Stole with soft step its 
shining archway through.” 

What lesson for us in the “idle door”? In which 
stanzas is the thought suggested by what the poet saw ? 
In which by what he heard? What figure in “ wander- 
ing sea”? Who was Neptune? Triton? What was the 
office of the Triton? What allusion in the “deep caves 
of thought” ? 

What are the stately mansions of the soul? How are 
they built ? 

Commit to memory the last stanza. State its meaning 
in your own words. 

I think the third stanza is the richest. 


Which do you 
most admire ? ‘ 


VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES. 
BY PROF. HIRAM H. BICE, ST. JOSEPH (MO.) HIGH SCHOOL, 


The thought must sometimes come to teachers of the 
classics, when their classes reach the study of Virgil in 
the school curriculum, and take up the Eclogues: “Is 
the value received from these poems worth the time and 
work put upon them?” And sometimes, too, the answer 
seems to be a decided negative. Pastoral poetry is never 
very interesting to children. Such poetry, if genuinely 
alive and warm with the real love of Nature, may awaken 
an answering sentiment in some young hearts, but arti- 
ficial stanzas, composed and polished in the cold, critical 
atmosphere of a courtier’s study, can hardly produce this 
effect, and of the latter class are the Eclogues. Boys and 
girls do not care for the loves of Gallus, or the sad plaint 
of Corydon for Alexis, or very much for the poverty and 
exile of Meliboeus. They can appreciate the cross fire of 
wit in the Third and sometimes will smile over Bavius 
and Maevius, if the matter is carefully explained to them, 
and they discover that the line is really a sort of mild and 
very mild joke. Beyond a few such points, however, the 
reading of the Eclogues cannot be said to be accompanied 
with any high and tensé degree of interest. 

The study of these poems, however, can and always 
should be made useful to the learner in two or three 
ways. It should give each one, when he has finished the 
Tenth Eclogue, a fair mastery of the Virgilian hexameter. 
He can get this just as well then as three months later. 
He can get from them also, an introduction to some of 
the rhetorical figures in Virgil’s poetry and to the myths, 
and lastly a reasonable knowledge of the influence of 
Virgil upon English pastoral poetry. This he can get by 
a careful study of some of those poems in our language, 
jn which that inflaence is most apparent. 

In former years my class has always been required to 
do such work as this, but this year I determined to make 
it all optional and to notice results. So I announced to 
the class, at the outset of our study, that a perfect mark 
would be given to each member who would do the pro- 
posed work, as I considered that it should be done. At 
the same time they received the following subjects with 
the accompanying references : 

Virgil’s Eclogues and the Idyls of Theocritus. Brown: Roman 
Classical Literature, pp. 244-247.—Cruttwell: Roman Literature, 
pp. 259-260.—Mahaffy; History of Greek Literature, Vol. I., 415 
-417, 

The Two Classes of Virgil’s Eclogues. Brown: R.C. L., pp. 
247-249. 

The Fifth Eclozue and Milton’s Lycidas. Brown: R. C. L., p. 247. 

The Fifth Eclogue and Pomfret’s Elegy on Queen Mary. 

The Fourth Eclogue and Isaiah. 

Brown: R. C. L., pp. 248-251. 
The Philosophy of the Sixth Eclogne. 
Brown: R. C. L., pp.251, 222, 
The Tenth Eclogue and Milton’s Lycidas. 
Browne: R. C. L., p. 251. 
The Magic of the Eighth Eclogue. 
Brown: R. C. L., pp. 247-248. 
The Third and the First Half of Spenser's Eighth, 
The Fifth and Speneer’s Ninth. 

In atadying the subjects in this list, which involved a 

pomparison of ona of the Kcloguen with an English poem, 


direction was given that both poems should be carefully 
read from beginning to end, and that all the parallels 
found should be noted. These were brought to the rect- 
tation room on certain days, and read and explained by 
the scholars before the class. 

This optional work was continued for six weeks, the 
three preceeding being devoted to the hexameter. Of the 
fifteen members of the class, thirteen offered to do the 
work, in whole or in part. Five of these reeited on from 
two to five subjects each; one, on six; two, on seven ; 
two, on nine; and the others completed the work. All 
the thirteen would have recited on all the subjects, had 
not similar work in the Aeneid been substituted. All 
showed great interest in the subjects, and translations and 
constructions were never so well prepared. At the close 
of the work the entire class was familiar with all the sub- 
jects, some of them having been given thirteen times in 
the six weeks. 

The poverty of references in the list of subjects is very 
apparent, but no more were given for fear the work might 
appear too burdensome. Another year the number of 
these will be increased and two or three other English 
poems included in the list, and as long as the Eclogues 
are in the curriculum this method will be followed, so 
satisfactory were the results. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF A STATE (MASS).—IV. 
(Chapters I. II. and III. appeared in JOURNALS of Oct. 5, 18, and 26.] 
BY E. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 

(With slight changes this may be adapted to any state, 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


resident of state (7 yrs.) 
qualifications 1 oath of office, 


property. 
obsolete religion. 


title (His Excellency), 


salary , 
{ by the people, 
| plurality, 
elected | Rhode Island, 


biennially, 
triennially, 
every 4 yrs. 


! annually in Nov. 
| in some states 


pardoning, 
( judges, 
appointments ~ commissioners 
public boards, 
commander of wilitia in state, 
signing or vetoing bills, 
| limited by council. 
name of present governor, 
names of two or three noted governors, 
( president of nation, 
correspond to. mayor of city, 
( selectmen of town, 


Governor. 
| 
powers 


number, 

staff uniformed body guard, 
duties unimportant, 

not in many states. 


{ qualifications same as governor, 
| title (His Honor), 
Lieut. Gov. { salary, P 
member of council, 
{ when acting governor, 
| when becomes governor. 


{ number eight (8), 

8 districts in state, 

name of yours, 

salary, 

| names of present members, 
{ elected with govermor, 


advise governor, 
duties confirm or reject appointments, 
count votes for state officers, 
opposed by some political parties, 
| importance of such a body. 
name, 
election, 
citizen of state 5 years, 
keeps records of state, 
salary. 
name, 
election, 
duties, 
salary. 
§ name, 
qualification, 
( daties, ete. 
name, 


Attorney-Gen. < election, 
duties, 


Council. 


Secretary. 


Treasurer. 


Auditor. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
~ Read constitution of the state by sectione, 
All laws and statutes made by legislature, 


Governor passes judgment on them, 
Legislature may disregard his objections (3 vote). 
( meets annually first Wed. in Jan, 
nomber (240), 
name your district. 
appoints own officers, 
speaker, 
clerk, 
sergeant at-arms, 
chaplain, 
committee. 
qualification of members (resident 1 year), 
quorum (100 members or more), 
salary, 
{ originate money bills, 
make impeachments, 
eins can adjourn for less than 2 days, 
L | consider all questions. 


(members (40), 
40 senatorial districts, 
name of your district, 
meets same time as Houre, 

{ president, 

clerk, 

Senate. sergeant-3t-arms, 
| chaplain, 
| committees chosen, 
5 years in state, 
resident in district. 


organization 


House. ¢ 


qualifications 


quorum (16), 


| powers. 
JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. 
{ where held, 
name, 
six associate justices war 000). 
| duties. 
( where held, 
| name, 
Superior chief justice, ~ appointment, 
Court. salary ($5,300), 
| appointment, 
| associate justices » alary ($5,000). 
in each county, 
Probate, both district, 
same justice 
venoy Court | register. 


Police and Municipal Courts. 
District Courts. 


In addition to this there is an attorney general for the 
state, and six district attorneys, representing as many 
sections of the state. This department is too difficult for 
children to comprehend, a general knowledge of it being 
sufficient. They may become more or less familiar with 
the court in their vicinity. 

While discussing the government of a state it may be 
well to take notice of the different boards appointed by 
the governor, such as those of agriculture, education, 
health, lunacy, and charity. The subject of education is 
an interesting one. Among other things aside from the 
public schools and their method of support, the colleges of 
the state may be enumerated with a sketch map locating 
them. 

What does the state do for its criminals, male and fe- 
male? Locate some of the jails and prisons. What does 
it do for its insane? Its feeble minded? Its blind? Its 
paupers’ Its orphans? In advanced grades the subject 
of prisons and prison reform may be considered. 

In connection with the study of the government of the 
state, its constitution and history, a “ Manual of the Gen- 
eral Court” will be helpfal. 

Name the thirteen original colonies, giving the three 
forms of government existing in them. How many states 
are there in the Union now? Name the territories. 
How do they become states? Describe territorial gov- 
ernment—appointment of governor and representation in 
Congress. Name some of the states included in the 
‘‘ Louisiana Purchase,” the “ Northwest Territory,” and 
the “ Mexican Conquest.” 

Meaning of “state rights”? This subject was dis- 
cussed widely before the war. Who was the great advo- 
cate of this idea ? 

How must states conduct themselves in making lawe, 0 
far as the national government is concerned ? 

States are similar to duchies in Germany, cantons in 
Switzerland, ete. Name the largest state, The smallest. 


4 
| 
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DRILLS ON THE TABLES OF DENOMINATE Washin ot on’s : Birth day Sele cti ons 


NUMBERS. 

TROY AND AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHTS. 
How many : How many : 
21. gr. make 1 Ib. (troy)? 26 gr. make 1 lb. (apoth.) ? 
22. gr. make 1 oz (troy)? 27. oz. make 1 lb. (apoth.) ? 
23. oz. make 1 Ib. (troy)? 28. ewt. make 1 T.? 
24. pwt. make 1 Ib. ? 29. lb. make 1 T.? 
25. pwt. make 1 oz. ? 30. gr. make 1 T.? 


LONG AND SURVEYORS’ LONG MEASURE. 


How many : . How many: 

31. in. make 1 yd. ? 36. li. make 1 ch. ? 
32. in. make ard. ? 37. li. makes 1 rd.? 
33. ft. make 1 rd. ? 38. ch. make 1 rd.? 
34. ft. make 1 mi. ? 39. ch. make 1 mi. ? 
35. rd. make 1 mi. ? 40. in. make 1 li. ? 


SQUARE AND SURVEYORS’ SQUARE MEASURE. 


How many : How many: 

41. sq. in. make 1 sq. ft.? 46. sq. ch. make 1 A.? 

42. sq. in. make 1 sq. yd.? 47. sq. li. make 1 eq. ch. ? 

43. aq. ft. make 1 sq. rd.? 48. sq. li. make 1 sq. rd.? 

44, sq. rd. make 1 A.? 49. A. make sq. mi. ? 

45. sq. ft. make 1 sq. yd.? 50. sq. mi. make 1 Tp.? 
—Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What rights has the President of the United States 
in the House of Representatives ? 

2. What islands in the Pacific Ocean has England 
seized ? 

3. What demand has Spain made upon Morocco ? 

4. What is the estimated debt of the world? 

5. What wonderful gold mine has been recently dis- 
covered ? 

6. How much are the total manufactures of the world 
supposed to be worth? 

7. What remarkable discovery has been made in 


Ireland ? 

8. What queen is remarkably fond of Americans ? 

9. How much money does the Bank of England re- 
ceive from the English government annually ? 


ANSWERS. 

1, He has no personal rights. He can send messages, but it ie. 
not obliged to extend any courtesies in the way of quarters on the 
floor. In the senate it ie different; the relations between the Pres- 
ident and the upper chamber are close and confidential. There is 
a president’s room there, and he has a right to come into the 
chamber and deliver his messages in person if he sees fit, Daring 
executive sessions there is a chair for the President beside the vice- 
president’s. It is one of the traditions of the senate that the Pres- 
ident has a right to take possession of the vice-president’s chair 
while he is delivering a message, but no President has ever availed 
himeelf of the right. 

2. The Gilbert Islands, sixteen in all, with a total area of about 
one hundred and seventy square miles, They are almost on the 
equator, and lie some distance to the north of Fiji. The principal 
town is Bataritari. The population is estimated at 50,000, 

3. An indemnity, estimated at $12,000,000, in consequence of 
the recent attacks made by the Riffian tribes upon the Spanish 
garrison at Melilla. It is said that the Sultan will pay the sam 
demanded. 

4, The national debt of the world is about $30,750,000,000, which 
is an increase of $3,780,000,000 in the ten years beginning 1883, 

5. A rich vein, assaying nine and one half ounces of gold and 50 
per cent of copper to the ton, has béen discovered at Staars Cave, 
near Burlington, Ind. Liberal traces of tin and zinc ore were also 
found about the same place. 

6. It is eatimated that they are equal in value to $22,370,000, 

7. Peat diggers at Cavendish, Stradmore, Ireland, at a depth of 
nearly twenty-five feet, have unearthed a stratum of what appears 
to be pure butter. The “vein’’ varies in thickness from one to 
seven inches, and is said to be of the consistency of common bar 
soap. Geologists who have visited the locality of the wonderful 
find say that it is simply a layer of mineral wax, but the workmen 
still declare that it is a ‘‘ bog of butter.”” If the stratum proves to 
be extensive it will probably be utilized in the manufacture of soaps 
and candles. 

8. Queen Margaret of Italy, goes so far in her admiration as 
to surround herself with so many of our representatives as to create 
jealousy among her fair subjects. Among her ladies in waiting are 
some distinguished women of the United States, who have married 
into the first families of Italy. Of this number are the Princess of 
Vicovaro, an American, and ihe Princess of Brancaccio, né Piald, 

9. It receives annually £247,000 from the government for man- 
aging the public debt, paying the dividends, ato, . 


OPENING HYMN. 
(Air, “Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


Lord, while for all mankind we pray, 
Of every clime and o»ast, 

O hear us for our native land— 
The land we love the most; 

Ogaard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless, 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Oar fields with plenteousness. 


Here may religion shed her light 
On days of rest and toil ; 

And piety and virtue reign, 
And bless our native soil. 

Lord of the nations, thus to thee 
Our country we commend : 

Be thou her refoge and her trust 
Her everlasting friend. 


HONOR TO WASHINGTON, 


BY H. C. KINNE, 


[Tune: Hail to the Chief.’’] 


Honor to Washington, soldier the bravest, 
Hero triomphant in warfare’s grim art, 
Pillar of safety in dangers the gravest, 
Idol of every American heart ; 
Winning a deathlese name ; 
Crowned with eternal fame, 
Looming more grandly as ages shall glide, 
Blazoned on starry fleg, 
Graven on mountain crag, 
Washingtcn, ever America’s pride. 


Honor to Washington, statesman the ablest, 
Gruardian of nation in infancy’s days, 
Founder of freedom on basis the stablest, 
Gaide to our footsteps through perilous ways. 
Girt now with giant might, 
Dowered with happiest plight, 
Long may his country in glory abide, 
Voicing in thunder sound, 
Echoing world around, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


Honor to Washington, patriot the purest, 
Servant whose service was free as the air, 
Raler resigning a grasp that was surest, 
Model immortal of virtues most rare. 
Join them in loudest shout, 
Fling all your banners out, 
Roll your glad anthems o’er continent wide, 
Swelling in chorus grand, 
Reaching most distant land, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


— Pacific Educational Journal. 


TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 
Tune: “ America.” 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


Great Washington, to thee, 
Leader of Liberty, 

Our praise is due. 
On thro’ thy natal day, 
While love our hearts shall sway, 
We now a tribute pay 

To thee, most true. 


We love to speak thy name 

And thy great deeds proclaim 
By valor won. 

We love to gather here 

To hold thy memory dear, 

Thy glorious name revere, 
Great Washington. 


Thy name hath power to thrill 

The hearts of patriote still, 
Most noble one. 

Name of most honored worth, 

Name, greatest known of earth, 

Blest day that gave thee birth, 
Great Washington. 


God of our country’s sire, 
With patriot’s zeal inepire 
Each loyal son, 
While cherished memories start, 
Let freedom fire each heart 
‘To nobly bear its part 
Like Washington. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON EVER 


HONORED, 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 
Welcome, thou festal morn ! 
Never be passed in scorn 

Thy rising san, 
Thon day forever bright 
With Freedom's ho'y light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form— 
That peerless one— 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none; 

Rrightest on history’s page, 


Of any clime or age, 
As chieftain, man and sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done, 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Now the true patriot see, 
The foremost of the free, 


The 
In Freedom's presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now 
She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Then, with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 
That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth, 
And celebrate the birth 
Of Washington. 


WASHINGTON’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
Tune: “ Yankee Doodle.”’ 
BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 
Come, all who love a merry tale 
With joke both true and hearty, 
We'll tell you how George Washington 
Once made a Christmas party. 
Across the Delaware quite plain 
The British flag was vaunted, 
His troops ill-clad, the weather bad 
And yet he was undaunted. 


**Come boys,’’ he said, “ we'll go tonight 
Across the raging river; 

The troops will be at Christmas sporta 
And will suspect it never. 

The Hessians all will keep this night 
With games and feasting hearty, 

We'll spoil their fun with sword and gun, 
And take their Christmas party. 


And so they row across the stream 
Though storms and ice pursue them, 
The fishermen from Marblehead 
Knew jast how to go through them, 
Upon the farther shore they form 
And then surround the city 
The Hessians all after their ball 
Were sleeping, what a pity. 


And when at last at call, to arms! 
They tried to make a stand, sir, 
They soon took fright and grounded arms 
To Washington’s small band, sir, 
Across the stream they look that day 
One thousand Hessians hearty, 
Their fan was spoiled, their tempers roiled 
By this famed Christmas party. 


ADOWN THE YEARS. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 
As down the distant halls of time we turn our eyes today, 
One foremost figure meets our view and o’er our hearts holds sway, 
Like Moses in the wilderness, God gave to him command 
To lead his chosen people into Freedom’s promised land. 


We see him on the battle-field, brave leader of the brave; 

At Trenton striking well the blow blest liberty to save; 

At Valley Forge, with valiant troops whose torn feet dye the sod; 
And in the forest kneeling, asking help and strergth from God. 


We see him now with noble scorn refase the kingly crown, 
And with his sword of victory lay all his honors down. 

From war's red field of carnage he seeks a calm release, 
And by his own loved fireside learns the blessedness of peace. 


Bat lo! his country calls again to come to her relief, 

To lead her in the paths of peace she seeks her trusted chief, 
Moat highly loved and honored in all that blood-washed land, 
To guide the new-born nation’s feet is trusted to his hand. 


With cheerful, willing sacrifice he answers the request. 

With tender, loving partings he leaves the longed: for rest, 

And friends and neighbors come to say a God-speed on hie way, 
While deep-stirred, earnest, grateful hearts a loving tribute pay. 


And ringing bells and cannon’s roar his onward course proclaim, 

And welcoming crowds assembling with reverence speak his name, 

And earnest, tender pleadings to heaven’s high throne ascend, 

That He who led through war’s dread scenes will guide him to 
the end. 


And maidens fair assemble amid the floral bowers,’ 

And sing the hero’s praises and strew his way with flowers; 
And o’er triampbal arches these words are brought to view, 
** The defender of the mother will protect the daughters too.’’ 


And now we see him with his hand upon the Holy Word, 

The se crowd stand breathless while the proffered oath is 
heard, 

We hear him say, ‘‘ So help me God,’’ and then the air is rent 

With shouts and hearty cheering for the nation’s president. 


O noble Washington! with thee was the nation’s life begun, 

Thy country calls thee father, since God gave no other son. 

Thy name shall e’er be honored, thy deeds cause thankfal prayer 
So long as Freedom’s banner floats proudly in the air, 


O Nation, born of war and pain, be worthy of your sire! 
Let his true valor fill each heart with patriotic fire. 

Long may thy glorious banner be to every breeze unfarled, 
Long hold thy royal station as the refage of the world 
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Exercise the mechanical memory of your pupils. 


Make the poetry exercise a regular part of the school 
program. 

Give the pupils a personal interest in the school-com- 
mittee man. 


Some home study is well for most children these cold, 
crisp, winter days, but it requires wisdom to graduate it 
so that it shall not be too much for any of nervous tem- 
perament. 


Boston and vicinity has had a small pox scare and the 
vaccination law is being more rigidly enforced than ever 
before, but it has not yet reached that point attained in 
Berlin, where once each year every teacher is required to 
march her school to the physician, who examines each 
arm and vaccinates all who need it. 


Durine the past week, Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 
superintendent of the government Indian schools for the 
past four years, has been succeeded by Dr. W. N. Hail- 
mann of Laporte, Ind , one of the best known and most 
strictly professional educators of the country. It is not 
too much to say that President Cleveland could not have 
found in the educational ranke of the entire country a 
man more thoroughly equipped by training or more satis- 
factory to the profession than Dr. Hailmann, a skilled 
superintendgnt, an eminent scholar, a leader among edu- 


Scnoors.—There bas been no more 
heroic educational utterance in recent years than that of 
Superintendent T. M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., re- 
garding city training schoole. In writing regarding the 
S:ate Board of Education, he says “it is hoped by the 
p*ogressive superintendents of the state that the suc- 
cessor of Secretary Dickinson will be instrumental in 
having the normal and normal model schools so efficient 
that city training schools may be largely abandoned, and 
the larger cities may look to the state normal schools for 
their supply of trained teachers. This, as far as I have 
information, is the wish of normal school principals and 
teachers, as well as of superintendents.” 

It is surprising that the sentiment among superin- 
tendents has changed so rapidly and completely in this 
regard. The city training school is but an expedient 
made necessary by local conditions or state neglect, and 
the best supply of trained teachers must be secured ulti- 
mately from the broad and scholarly state normal schools 
as Dr. Balliet testifies. 


WALKING VS. LEARNING TO WALK. 


Everybody walks. We all learned to walk, but we 
learned differently. I have noticed the ways and means 
of six little people while learning to walk. Oue of these 
never did any creeping, content to sit quietly unti] he 
could stand beside a chair and walk with it. He did 
some slight moving about, but none of any account One 
would always “sit himself along ” in a way peculiarly his 
own and never did any creeping. Oae did his creeping 
backwards. One went upon his hands and toes, while 
two only indulged in the sqaare baby act of creeping 
straight forward on hands and knees. But all of them 
were walking by the time they were eighteen months old, 
and they walked in the same way as though they had all 
come to it by the conventional creeping act. 

The whole household is interested in the learning to 
walk, the first creeping, the first standing upon the feet, 
the first walking by the aid of a chair, and especially the 
first independent steps, but there is no help given. Aside 
from the giving of opportunity and providing the condi- 
tions through short dresses, shoes, etc., the little one 
learns to walk in his own way and in his own time. Our 
interest therein is little more than a bit of curiosity, for 
it all vanishes as soon as he walks. 

But it is the walking and not the learning to walk upon 
which all the importance of the act centers. Assoon as the 
child walks itis of no concern whether he crept or not,whether 
it was forward or backward, or whether he did the “ sitting 
along act,” for no one can tell by the way he walks how 
he learned to do it. 
teacher. There is much echool work that we enjoy from 
much the same curiosity that we enjoy the way the child 
learns to walk. There are things thatthe child is as sure 
to know in this enlightened age as he is sure to walk. 

If we afford opportunities and provide conditions, the 
child will know many things that some of us in our zeal 
are trying to teach him and that we delight in showing 
off as accomplishments. 


HARVARD. 


The statistics of the Haryard Catalogue for 1893-94, a 
compact volume of 583 pager, show that the university is 
growing steadily in all its departments. For several 
years the policy has been to strengthen the university 
side of Harvard, and to raise its standard to the highest 
possible degree. This results, this year, in a falling off in 
the law and medical schools, although this is insignificant 
except when compared with the very rapid growth of the 
years immediately preceding. The scientific school, 
under Professor Shaler’s able direction and persistent 
attention, continues the remarkable growth which began 
@ year ago, the membership rising frem 181 to 280. In 
all the other departments there is a noticeable increase, 
which, when compared with the statistics from the other 
universities, shows that Harvard is in no direction losing 
its hold as the leader in higher education in this country. 
No institution can have less to regret or more to gain 
from the great impetus given to college and university 
education by the magnificent bequests of the last few 
years. Harvard recognizes that ite position ie that of a 


loading university, gnd not ollego rivel, even though 


In this there is a lesson for the - 


the college will undoubtedly remain as a most character. 
istie department of the whole institution. 

This position is emphasized by the changes made from 
year to year in the faculty, changes which will, it seemr, 
appear most clearly in next year’s catalogue. Harvard 
has selected its men as masters of their specialties, as the 
men who could make the best use of the equipment pro- 
vided by the university, rather than for present or poten- 
tial value as attractions to the university, in popular esti- 
mation. Along with the raising of the standard of the 
curriculum, weeding out the courses which become popu- 
lar with those to whom college work is a secondary part 
of college life, and the increase of the work demanded, 
wherever there is room for this, has come the close watch 
of the usefulness of the various instractors, which the 
elective system makes possible. Harvard has clearly 
stated its position, that its teachers must be men who 
can be of use to students, and every possible hindrance to 
their greatest utility is to be removed. 

The admittance of the old Annex to the college fellow- 
ship as Radcliffe College is expected by many to mark a 
new direction of undergraduate development. While it 
may never.be possible to break up the college proper, 
which has for many years taxed the ingenuity of the gov- 


erning boards, it is possible that other half-independent a : 


colleges will grow up about the university center, combin- 


ing the advantages of a small membership and college q 


fellowship, which has become a tradition, so far as class 


acquaintanceships go, with the greater benefits of the uni- 4 


versity equipment, the great museums and libraries, sup- 


plemented by the hardly less valuable Boston collections, 4 


the teachers whom the larger university can alone pro. 
vide, and the not altogether intangible university “ atmos- 


phere.” 
The regular meetings of the overseers and of the fac- 


ulty, and the meetings of the various administrative q ) 


boards and committees, in all of which the most com- 
plete democracy rules, maintain a close connection be- | 
tween the well-being of the university and the thoughtful ~ 
attention of-every member of the corporation and the ~ 


faculties. In this lies the explanation of the incessant 
growth which has marked the inner life of Harvard 


University. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


THe JOURNAL OF EpvucatioNn is not the only office 
from which requests of free books, prepaid postage or ex- 
prese, are requested. Here is ‘a letter recently received 
by one of the school-book publishing houses of Boston : 

Boston, 

Dear Sirs:—As I am a teacher I will ack you to send me the 


following list of booke, free of charge ; 
The ‘‘Key to Ray’s New Practical Arithmetic.’’ Batler’s 


‘* First Lessons in Reading and Spelling.’’ Brooks’ ‘* English 
Literatore.’’ Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book,’’ Page’s ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching.’’ 

I will be obliged if you will attend to this at your earliest possible 
convenience. Respt., 

Now it so happens that no one of these books was pub- 
lished by the house to which the letter was addressed. 
This list is by no means as large as some we have re: 
ceived, but it is not often that a request comes for the 
books of so many houses, nor that demands such prompt 


attention. 


The place of meeting of the National Educational A: 
sociation for 1894 is not as yet decided, although it has 
been frequently so announced unofficially. As the Joux- 
NAL said last week, the only thing that will prevent its 
going to Duluth is the attitude of the railroads. After 
the “one fare round trip”’ had been granted, the assum)- 
tion was that the roads intended to join the officers in a2 
attempt to have a large meeting, but all hopes vanished 
when the limit for the tickets returning was placed * 
fifteen days. 


The midsummer meeting of the teachers is unlike a0 jj 


other convention that is held. It is not only a profes 
sional gathering, but it is a great vacation outing. Teach: 
ers cannot afford to go athousand miles to a conventio 


and then hasten home and find another place to spend * Ii 


vacation On expense. 


Whenever the N. KE. A. has met in the West the teach’ iam 


ers have gone to the meeting, and after that have visited, ie 


penally for the firet and only time, some relatives o” 
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er- [9 time friends who have entertained them right royally. 
In this way the vacation has not been unusually expen- 
m ee sive. To ask teachers to go long distances just for a few 


1°, [ee days is not only absurd but almost maliciously unreasona- 
” ble. There will be light attendance under such con- 
he ditions. 


The N. E. A. has had a history of which any profession 


n- 
4 E might well be proud. It has been a benefit to teachers 
he [Mme personally as well as professionally. It has helped to 


make them among the best ‘traveled ” people for their 
means in the country. Indeed, no class of citizens with 
twice their financial ability has seen so much of the 
country as the better paid teachers, and it has been largely 
due, directly or indirectly, to the N. E. A. 

The management has been so skillful that the Associa- 
tion has enriched itself very materia'ly by the service it 
has thus rendered. Its income has been legitimate, con- 
sisting alone of the two-dollar membership fee. 


Prominent in the management of the association and of 
its fund, is Dr. Norman A, Calkins, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools of New York City, whose portrait greets 
our readers this week. Doctor Calkins is one of the 
noblest of the educational leaders of the country. Al- 
though in his seventy-second year, he is as clear a thinker 
and as vigorous in administration as any of the younger 
men, At the age of twenty-three he became superintend 
ent of Graineville, N. Y.,—his native town—and after 
two years of service became a specialist in institute work, 
and at the age of forty (1862) became assistant super- 
intendent in New York City,a position he still holds. 
He has been in office in the N. E. A. most of the time 
for more than twenty-three years, and was its president 
at the Topeka meeting. He is the guardian-in-chief of 
the Fund. His department in the New York supervision 
is that of Primary School Director, and he is one of the 
most progressive leaders in the country. 


Europe will see more American teachers this year than 
ever before. For $200, and even less, one can visit the 
leading countries of Europe, making it possible for one to 
teach with more intelligent appreciation the geography, 
history, and literature of the world. Just as it broadens 
one’s view of everything to see any new section of bis 
own country, so does it enable one to understand all con- 
7 tinental life better to know one new continent. Just as 
‘ce Wl ~=«it helps one to think more discriminately to learn to think 
»x- [e:«=«in one foreign language, so does it help to think in sym- 
ed | =pathy with all peoples to know something of the home life 

See «oof England, France, Italy, and Germany. 


a HARVARD SEMINARY LECTURES ON 
TEACHING. 
ich 
od MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
ve ae BY A. L. GOODRICH, SALEM HIGH SCHOOL. 
' [This paper, like that of Mr. Huling’s in the JouRNAL of Dee. 
ib. 21, and those of which abstracta will follow under this heading, 
od. was prepared in the Seminary of Education at Harvard, under the 
a direction of Professor Hanus. | 
he The faculty of intelligent and accurate reasoning is of 
pt especial importance, if one is to make the best use of all 
that isin him. All acquired knowledge, observation, and 
| imagination is useless, just in proportion to the lack of 
\s- accuracy in the reasoning involved in them, or in that 
1s fe = Which follows after them. Other subjects give a training 
reasoning, bat none bring it so clearly and prominently 
its a forward as do those commonly called science. Deductive 
ter i reasoning is brought out by the study of mathematical 
rp science, with a facility and clearness not practicable in 
an i any other subject. Induction is the method of all begin- 
ed (= Nings in all leading to new discoveries, and so has its 
at [me ~=—-« Vital place, too, in mathematical as in natural science. 
Mathematics plays its part in all lines of human en- 
ny me ~=—«Peavor, and there are very few in which it is not an essen- 
es: fe = lal one. Measuring, noting, recording, comparing, are 


inseparable from all human progress, If the pupil is to 
be prepared for life, these mathematical processes must 
be placed in his possession, and he must be trained in 
their rapid, agcurate use. Arithmetic is certainly one of 
the necessities of modern life, but the attention, in time, 
given it in the schools is generally far in excess of its 
Preportionsts importance, Notation, addition, subtras- 


tion, multiplication, and division, applied to integers and 
fractions, comprise arithmetic. The applications of these 
elements are of practical importance, and cannot be left 
out, but they must be recognized as applications. The 
teacher’s aim is to form the habit of accurate and rapid 
computation,—neither an easy nor a trifling matter. 

Algebra is useful in that, by its processes and formula, 
many of the applications of arithmetic are more easily 
understood and more rapidly applied. It should be 
divided, and the elementary parts taught with the arith- 
metical applications which they complement and assist, 
aiding in rapidity and accuracy of manipulation and grad- 
ually unfolding the power of abstraction. 

Geometry underlies all our notions of material things, 
and is the foundation of many of our most useful arts. 
It is a necessary element in the preparation for life, and 
it is to be taught so as to develop the notions of form, 
magnitade, and position, and to make the practice of 
these arts most intelligent and useful. 

There is, too, in mathematics a somewhat limited but 
still distinct and useful opportunity for the cultivation of 
the accurate use of English. Every statement must be 
clear and precise, meaning one thing, and that alone, be- 
yond all controversy or possibility of misunderstanding. 
As a mental training, this rigorous training in systematic 
thought, this discipline in closeness and continuity of 
thinking, are of inestimable value. In mathematics, 
authority goes for nothing. Nothing is to be believed 
that is not understood. Nothing is accepted which is not 
beyond all possible cavil ; nothing is ever retracted. 


Space and time are among the first notions of external 
objects which we obtain and thus geometry should have 
its place in the early years of a child’s education, the ob- 
jective stady of forms, accompanied with drawing, with 
the aim of training to rapid and accurate observation, 
and clear and definite conception. 

The first abstraction from form is number, and so 
arithmetic may be taught with profit between the ages of 
5 or 7 and 12 or 13, if its more difficult applications are 
held back till assistance can be derived from added ma- 
turity and the easier methods and more suitable explana- 
tions of algebra. The elementary parts of algebra should 
be introduced whenever its processes and formule would 
assist in the arithmetic study. 

The dawning power of reason in the child during the 
last two or three years of the grammar school would en- 
able him to take up the geometry, which he has never 
dropped if drawing has been continuous, the observational 
method leading slowly into demonstrative proof. 

In apportioning the time allotment for the secondary 
curriculum, the principle must be recognized that the 
time required is not always proportioned to the impor- 
tance of the subject. A given effort tells quicker in sci- 
ence, and so these studies should have the least time, the 
mathematical more, and the literary subject most. The 
assignment for mathematics, then, might be, for the first 
year, algebra four times a week; for the second, algebra 
two times ; geometry, three, with an option in commercial 
arithmetic and bookkeeping ; for the third year, geometry 
four times a week ; and for the fourth year, trigonometry 
and its applications, four times a week. 

As to methods, there is a vast deal more in the man 
than in his method, and a great deal more in differing 
capacities and conditions in a class than any one method 
will compass. In general, however, all beginnings should 
be observational, constructive, inductive. But this method 
is slow, and should change gradually into the de- 
ductive or demonstrative method. Where most help is 
needed, in the application of geometry to the grammar 
grades, Professor Hanus has clearly set forth the methods 
which will be the best guide to the teacher’s work. 

In the secondary school, the inductive methods must 
give way to swifter progress, or any advance beyond our 
present frontier is hopeless. As they stand, our text- 
books are overloaded with propositions thoroughly worked 
out. As conditions exist, the text-book may well be re. 
jected altogether, for pupils do not come to the secondary 
school in a mental condition suitable for proceeding with 
that considerable use of demonstrative exposition neces- 
sary for rapid advance. Bat alone and beyond all meth- 
ods stands the immediate need of the child and the vital, 
sympathetic character of the teacher. 


Mr. Goodrich’s paper was supplemented by a paper, artns 
the grogpd, by Supt. J, W. Horne of 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


A chair, to be known as the Emily Sanford Professorship of Eng- 
lish Literature, is to be established at Yale College with the $70,- 
000 left for that purpose by the late Judge Edward Coke Billings. 


Eton College has just celebrated with much rejoicing the four 
hundred and fifty-second anniversary of its foundation. It owes ite 
origin to King Henry VI. The college buildings, which were 
erected in 1440, are atill in a wonderful state of preservation. 


The French Academy has announced that twelve hundred changes 
have been made in the French language. Among others is the uni- 
form formation of the plural; e. g., matériaux will become matéri- 
els, voix will be vois. The ph will give way to /, as in philosophie, 
making it filosofie. These alterations, it is said, are to go into iorce 
immediately. 

Mr. A. M. Edwards, superintendent of schools in Pittefield for 
the past five years, a skillful supervisor and energetic and success- 
ful business man, has been appointed manager for New York of the 
publishing house of Sheldon & Co. Mr. Edwards was at one time 
a publisher, has an extended acquaintance, and knows how to deal 
with men—two prominent characterictics in a successful manager of 
a school-book publishing house. 


Mr. E.S. Mead of the firm of Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers, 
died in New York City recently. He was agraduate of Yale (’68) 
and at once entered the firm of which he was a member at the time 
of his death,—twenty-six years of pleasant and profitable business 
connection. His literary taste was genuine, his critical judgment 
keen, and his devotion to business ardent, though he has never had 
good health since his college days. 

Joseph Cook is the only American who has succeeded in holding 
@ popular mid-day audience in any city upon religious and patriotic 
themes for a number of successive weeks for nineteen successive 
years. This year his lecturee, beginning Jan. 22, treat of Cosmo- 
politan Christianity or the Invincible Gospel in the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions, with preludes upon the following and kindred 
subjects: ‘‘ Causes and Cure of Poverty,’’ ‘‘ Numbers and Necessi- 
ties of the Unemployed,’”’ ‘‘ Protection Free Trade,’’ ‘‘ Utah 
at the Doors of Congress.”’ 


The death of Miss Annie E. Johpgom,.Principal of Bradford 
Female Seminary, removes from the cirele of educators in which 


_ she has been promineat, a much beloved associate. She was a 


native of Maine (Saco), was seventy years of age, and had been at 
the head of Bradford Seminary for nineteen years, and for nine 
years previous was prineipal of the normal school at Framingham. 
She was in the height of her influence, notwithstanding her age, 
and hundreds of women whose intellectual and moral life were in- 
spired by her mourn her loss to the school and the community. 


In the death of President Shafer of Wellesley the country and 
the women’s colleges as a whole, as well as Wellesley, lose one who 
could be illy spared at this time. The JOURNAL quite recently 
presented its readers with a good portrait of Dr. Helen A. Shafer, 
speaking of her scholarly attainments, administrative ability, and 
womanly nobility. It will be no easy matter to select one who can 
with equal skill lead the College by the Lake. A native of New 
Jersey, in her 55th year, the daughter of a clergyman, a graduate 
of Oberlin (’63), she had a brilliant career, having been honored 
by her alma mater with the degree of LL.D. at the last Com- 
mencement. 


THIS AND THAT. 


If men were wise in little things, 
Affecting less in all their dealings; | 
If hearts had fewer rusted stings 
To isolate their kindly feelings ; 
If men, when wrong beats down their right, 
Would strike together and restore tt— 
If right made might 
In every fight, 
The world weuld be the better for it. 


Gail Hamilton is writing the life of James G. Blaine. 
George Eliot was thirty-nine when Adam Bede was printed. 


George W. Cable was in early life a clerk in a cotton factor’s 
office in New Orleans. 


Mme. Schliemann is falfilling the promise made to her late 
husband, and is personally superintendiug the work of excavations 
at Troy. 

Harriet Hosmer, the American sculptor, is in San Francisco to 
superintend the erection of her statue to Queen Isabella atthe Mid- 
winter Fair. 


Only two members of the family of Alice and Phoebe Cary are 
living. They are two brothers, Asa and Warren, who reside on 
Clovernook Farm, nine miles from Cincinnati, made illustrious by 
Alice Cary. 

Roanoke College, Virginia, has just received one of the firet 
Koreans to enter college in this country, Mr. Sark Benuing Ki of 
Seoul. The only other Korean student in America is at the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Shakespeare has been a mine of wealth to authors in choosing 
titles to their books. Tersely descriptive are ‘‘The Quality of 
Mercy,” Woman’s Reason,’ ‘‘ A Modern Instance,’’ “‘ The 
Undiscovered County,’’ which W. D. Howells found in the great 
dramatist, Mrs. Oliphant remembered her Shakespeare when she 
named one of her novels ‘‘ The Primrose Path.’’ Mr. Hardy must 
have been reading ‘‘As You Like It’’ when he called his book 
‘* Under the Greenwood Tree.’’ Uther writers have taken “ Airy, 
Fairy Lillian,” ‘‘ A Daughter of the Gods,”’ and ‘ The Heir of 


fhe Ages,” ge titler from Tenn 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


‘*WHOEVER,” AGAIN. 


I would take exception to the statement of Mr. Perkins in your 
issue of Jan. 11 where he criticises the corractness of ‘‘ Go twain 
with whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile,’’ in this respect, 
viz., the use of ‘‘ with’’ in connection with the word “ whosoever ”’ 
as used. To my mind it is correct syntactically, and go also is the 
following, ‘‘To whosoever shall emite thee on the right cheek, 
turn the other also.’ ‘‘They would sell the empire to whoever 
would purchase it.’’—G@oldsmith. ‘‘She would have the head of 
whoever advised it.’’—Hume. ‘‘He bids whosoever is athirst to 
come.”’—Jenk, ‘I will give the reward to whoever will appre- 
hend the rogus.”’ 

The elliptical antecedent must be ‘supplied’ here, in each of the 
above the same as in “ Whoever seeks shall fiad,’’ only it must 
ba supplied in the objective. When both are required in the 
objective then it-is correct to use the preposition with the obj-ctive 
of the compound form, though really not governing it, as it is 
governed by the construction following, e.g. ‘‘ Ask of whomsoever 
he has tavght.”’—Cowyer. I agree with him as to the analysis of 
whoever ”’ and whosoever.’’ Bat there are plenty of author- 
ities that see no incongruity in using a nominative form after a 
transitive verb, because the evident ellipsis relievest hem of it. An 
exactly similar construction occurs with the simple form, as “ There 
is no question as to who the burglar was.’’ And after a verb, ‘I 
know who it is’’ So in Latin, ‘ Rogas yuis sim.’’ I hold, there- 
fore, that by with whomsoever’’ would not have been correct, ia the 
sentence given, as he asserts; and it is a question whether ‘‘ the 
other clause could have its subject (elliptical) in the objective.’ 


C. Jacosus, Springfield. 


SCHOOL KEEPING IN CHINA. 


The Schcolmaster has the following interesting account of school 


affairs in China: 

In China, instraction is qaite free and unrestricted ; any ignorant 
charlatan may open a sohe@i Without any interference on the part 
of the Government. @ character of the teacher is a matter 
simply for the paren When it is desired to start a school, the 
chiefs of the village or (h® istrict of a town assemble, appoint a 
teacher, and decide upon his salary. A place is farnished and the 
achool opens, If the teacher wishes to retire, he is allowed to do 
so with very little ceremony and another is appointed. The Gov- 
ernment, however, exercises an indirect influence over the school 
when the time comes for the competitive examination. which is 
possibly going to raise some of the scholars to high office. The 
students then place themeelves under competent masters, who 
make them study the famous Chinese classical works upon which 
the examination is based. The more well-to-do are accustomed to 
resort to coaches, who give private lessons at their pupils’ own 
homes and sometimes lodge with the family. 

As to primary instracti-n, there is no country in the world where 
it is more widely diffused. Among the farms fenced around with 
fine bamboo plantations one finds the schoolmaster, generally an 
old man with white beard and moustache, his nose surmounted 
with an enormous pair of spectacles. He very often lives in a 
pagoda, and receives his emolument in kind from the husbandmen 
after the ingathering of the harvest. If the crop is poor the 
dominie fiods himself in a miserable plight. 

Ia the Northern provinces, on account of the rigors of the winter, 
the schools ase fewer in number and smaller than those farther 
South. The lower civilization of the Northerners is easily perceived. 
In the central provinces the Chinese are fall of vivacity and in- 
telligence, and devote themselves assiduously to the study of liter- 
atore, It is not, however, correct to say that no Chinaman is un- 
educated. Oat of ten ordinary Celestials only one is able to read 
properly. The other nine—and it is this which gives a false 


impression about their achievementsa—are able by a sort of daily — 


practice to read and write certain characters which just suffice for 
their own particular business. 

The Chinese pedagogues teach their pupils the various methods 
of saluting and the deportment which they onght to assume towards 
parents, superiors, aud equals. When he has mastered the 
elements, the pupil studies in succession a sort of poetical book of 
natare and morals from the Celestial standpoint. Then follows a 
treaty on politics and morals, a book of wisdom, a book of moral 
and political maxims, and a book of philosophy. These are 
followed by the King series, which contains old legends and 
records in five volumes. 

The great defect in Chinese education is that it develops no 
reasoning or reflection in the pupil’s mind. The pupil is only 
called up to exercise his memory on works the sense of which he 
rarely comprehends and which his teacher expressly refrains from 
explaining. The mental exercise which is farnished by the study 
of mathematics or metaphysics is quite wanting. The memory is 
cultivated at the expense of the reasoning faculties. If a pupil 
a peared to think out any idea for himself, it would be somethiag 
which had been previously expressed. In a word, Chinese education 
ia retrospective} always and continuously it looks behind, never 
before. 


HINTS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


In decorating the schoolroom, large flags may be effectively 
draped in halls or stairways. Small flags draped over a door- 
way are pleasing. A liberty bell (one may be made from a 
waste basket, or from pasteboard) draped with bunting or wreathed 
with flowers and suspended-from the ceiling makes an appropriate 
design ; a stuffed eagle with spread wings resting on a shield with 
a bunch of arrows in its claws is also effective. Of course you will 
have ‘Washington's pictare, and that of Martha Washington, in a 
conspicuous place. Have, alao, pictures of the White House and 
Washington’s Mt. Vernon home. * 

A series of blackboard drawings of scenes in Washington's life 
are attractive if well done. A stencil of Washington may be had 
of the New England Pablishing Company, 3 Somerset street, Bos- 
ton. Price, 5 cents. 

With the other songs have “Mount Vernon Bells’’ (Golden 

ave historical sketches of Washington by several pupils. . 

The little children are pleased with souvenirs or badges to wear 
through the day or exercise. For these, paper rosettes, tiny flags, 
knots of red, white, and blue ribbon, and tiny hatchete are suitable 


The resitation of the simplest of Washington’s ‘‘ Rules of Con- 
duct ”’ will be a helpful exercise. 

The reading by the teacher, or an older pupil, of ‘A Trip to Mt. 
Vernon,”’ * will give a delightfal picture of Washington’s home. 

The ‘‘ Manuel of the Patriotic Salute,’’ on page 159, December 
AMERICAN TEACHER, may well form « part of your program. 

The ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue,’’ found in nearly all song-books, 
makes an inspiring exercise if each child carries a flag and these 
are waved at appropriate times. ' 


* Journal of Education of June'29 and July 6, ’93. 


_ PRODUCED YEARLY. 


16,000 tons of cinnamon in the world. 

5,000 tons of radishes in France. 

480,009,000 dozens of eggs in Italy. 

15,000,000 tons of oats in the world. 

:000,000 tons of rye in the world. 

000.000 bushels of beans in the world. 
:000.000 bushels of pecans ia America. 
0,000,000 bushels of peas in America. 

00,000 tons of cloves in the world. 

0,000 bushels of mussels in France. 

0.000,000 worth of cocoa nuts in the world. 
090,000 bushels of parsnips in America. 

000 pounds of parsley in Naw York. 

000,000 tons OF butter and cheese in the world. 
$5,000,000 worth almonds ia the world. 
600,000,000 hens in America, 

,.000 000 tons of strawberries in America. 
,000,000 worth of black pepper in the world. 
,000,000 bushels of onions in America. 
,000,000 hogs in America, 


KIND-HEARTED WASHINGTON. 

[The Philadelphia Times gives this new story of Gaorge Wash- 
ington. Keep it for a Washington's Birthday anecdote. | 

Washington’s head gardener was a man from some European 
kingdom, where he had worked in the royal grounds. But comiag 
to America, he left his wife behind. Homesickness for his 
‘* gade’’ woman's face soon began to prey on him, and Washing- 
ton noticed the anxious eye and drooping spirits of his servant. 
Finally the man went down to the river and declarad his inteatioa 
of shipping to the old country, when who should coms up and lean 
over the side of a nowly-arrived vassal bat his wife. Tae kiad- 
hearted Ganeral had secretly sant for the woman and she 
fortanately surprised her loving hasband in one of his fits of 


despondency. 


or 


WORDS TO BE AVOIDED. 


A teacher at Wellesley College has prepared for the benefit of 
her pupils a list of words to be avoided, among which the following 


appear : 
6s Expect ” for suepect.’’ 
** Fiest rate’’ ae an adverb. 
**Nice’’ indiscriminately. 
Had” rather for would’ rather. 
Had”? batter for “ would’ better. 
** Right away’’ for ‘‘ immediately.”’ 
‘* Party”’ for ‘‘ person.”’ 
Promise”’ for ‘‘ assure.’’ 
** Posted’’ for ‘‘ informed.’’ 
Postgraduate’’ for gradaate.”’ 
“Depot” for ‘‘atation.” 
Stopping’’ for ‘‘ staying.’’ 
Cunning’’ for smart,’’ ‘* dainty.’’ 
**Cute’’ for acute.’’ 
‘*Fanny’’ for ‘odd’ or ‘‘ unusual.” 


POOR WRITING. 


Mr. Charles Dadley Warner is credited with telling a war-time 
story at his own expense. He was editor of a daily paper in Hart - 
ford, and was doing his best to arouse the patriotism of bie readers. 
Oae day a type-setter came in from the composing-room and planted 
himeelf before the editor. 
** Well, Mr. Warner,’’ he said, ‘‘I have determined to enlist.’’ 
With mingled sensations of pride and responsibility the editor 
replied that he was glad to see that the man felt the call of daty. 
** Ob, it ian’t that,’? answered the compositor, ‘‘ bat I’d rather 
be shot than try to set any more of your copy.”’ 


BE KIND. 


Professor Drammond says: ‘‘I wonder why it is that we are not 
all kinder than we are? How much the world needs it! How 
easily itis done! How infallibly it is remembered ! How super- 
abundantly it pays itself back ! For there is no debtor ia the 
world so superbly honorable as love.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
— 1. When is ‘“‘ Ground Hog Day ?”” 2. What does it signify ? 


1. Feb. 2. 2. Candlemas Day. 
— What was Raphael’s last painting ? 8S. W. C. 
‘* The Transfiguration,’’ his masterpiece, now in the Vatican. 


— From what is the new product called ‘‘izal,’’ and for what is 
it used ? ABILENE, 


1, From coal-tar. 2. It is said to have important merits asa 
disinfectant. 


— P.ease give the name of the president and secretary of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. JULEs L. 


President, Prof. Alcée Fortier, New Orleans. Secretaries, W. 
W. Newell (permanent), Cambridge, Mase.; Prof. J. Walter 
Fewkes (corresponding), Boston. 


— Of how many men doce the grmy of the United States con- 


About 25,000 enlisted men; and at the time of the last annual 
report of the Seoretary of War there were 2,144 officers. Besides 
these there were 112,597 enrolled in the volunteer militia of the 
various states. 

— Can you tell me through ‘‘ Queries’? when the first institute 
forlthe deaf and dumb was established and where? B. R. 


At Hartford, Conn., in 1817, by Doctor Gallaudet. 
— What does the word ‘‘ Buddha’’ mean ? M. 


Who was called Sunshine of Saint ? What is the 
meaning of the name ? 8. J. 
1. Evangeline, in the lines: 


‘+ Sanshine of Saint Ealalie was she called; for that was the sun- 
shine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with 
les ; 
She, sek" Gould bring to her husband’s house delight and abun- 


dance, 


Filling it fall of love and the raddy faces of children. 
2. Ealalie was a saint of Barcelona. St. Enlalie’s Day is Feb. 
12. Sanshine at that season was supposed to be favorable to 


orchards. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this Eiccstanens should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


368. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 42 letters. 

My 8, 37, 7, 28, 42, 12, 19, 35 are a very important part of the 
population. 

My 10, 40, 28, 14 is a fine dress goods. 

My 33, 29, 25, 88, 12, 36, 21 is very hard to bear. 

My 5, 3, 17, 8, 2 is a time-piece. 

My 6, 15, 3, 1, 9,20, 39 have not known of God, or his message 


to men. 
My 27, 18, 22, 36, 4, 13, 40, 31 is wide muslin. 


My 39, 32, 16, 24, 8 can “soothe a savage.” 


My 11, 34 is a preposition. 
My whole is a saying which pupils would do well to remember,— 


it would save them some hard study. 
369. Two-woRD CHARADE, 
My is the name of a martyr; 
y next is a ruler supreme; 
My Jast is for food, or for barter, 
For gain, or for poets a theme. 


My /first and second together 
Denote what my /ast demands ; 
My whole, in the sutamn weather, 


Employs many nimble bands. NILLOR. 


370 RuyMING ANSWERS. (One for each line.) 
I report. or relate what I’ve seen ; 
And I give a musical sound ; 
I sm in good health, quite hearty and hale, 
The way a bad odor is found. 


I’m a beautiful place in the woods ; 
A part of a prison am I; 

The housewives place me high on the shelf ; 
I dispose of goods, but don't buy ; 


I tumbled, and couldn’t get up again ; 
A warm place we hear much about ; 

I place my letters in order aright ; 
I’m broken to get the good out. 


371, Cross WorD ENIGMA. 
In kind, bat not in cross; 
In gain, bat not in loss; 
In ice, but not in snow ; 
In train, bat not in go; 
In tug, but not in pull; 
In silk, but not in wool ; 
In green, but not in yellow ; 
In gent, but not in fellow. 
My whole hath charms for ladies old ; 


If ’twere not so, we might be cold. 
BEssix C. 


ANSWERS FOR NOVEMBER 30. 

356. Roast turkey, Potatoes, Boiled ham, Tarnips, Cranberries, 
Mince pies. , 

357. Ale, bale, table, stable, on cable: constable. 

358. Thanksgiving. 

359, Wisconsin, wheedle, wheelbarrow, window, gesture, honey, 
women, heather, gnome, lens, Wheeling, weather: ‘‘ We remember 
nothing so well when we are old as those things which we learned 
when we were young.’’ 

360. Cucumber. 

361. Hamilton (Puzzle Editor). 

362. LoWer, crOwn. maRsh, haLoe, laDen, haSty, reFer, 
feAst, ralse, maRch : World’s Fair. 


363, L 
LIP 
LIBBA 
LIBBATE 
PBATE 
ATE 
E 


Answers have been received from Allton H, Shermao, Chas. 
Ballard, and A. C. Morse, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Brainnines oF THE Ena@uish Romantic Movr- 
MENT. Bw William Lyon Phelps. Boston: Ginn & Co, 5x7}. 
pp. 192. Price, $1.10. ; 

Scholarly research, patient investigation of original sources, and 
trained critical faculty combine in this brief study of an unfamiliar 
phase of English literature The classical, or so-called Augustan 
period, and the succeeding romantic movement, are familiar to every 
student. Hitherto these periods have been strictly differentiated. 
Professor Phelps, on the contrary, finds in the very strength of the 
classic trend the beginnings of the romantic movement indicated by 
some minor poets Certain reactionary tendencies evince sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of nature and a tendency to grace and 


freedom by syllabic modification of the authorized couplet. The 


Spencerian revival, its use and abuse, its inflaence upon both the 
sentiment of time and its features of expression; the successive 
Miltonic movement are shown to bea gradual development of in- 
finences that long had been exerted uarecognized. Careful dis- 
tinction is made between the writers to whom these greater poets 
were ensamples merely of rune and rhythm, and chose disciples 
who were themselves imbued with the spirit of the inspiration of 
these masters, and conformed their style because to their ideal. 
The transition into Gothicism is proven to be parallel in literature 
and architecture, and resultant of converging trends. : 

Revival of interest in ballad literature and the introduction of 
Northern mythology are significant of the ripeness of the hour an 
of an influence to which the poems of Ossian and the reception 
accorded them, also bear witness. 

The final chapter (excepting only a brief summary) is devoted to 
to Gray. Professor Phelps portrays that poet as an apostle of 
romanticism and a potent factor in its promulgation. The e*tima- 
tion is written in sincere appreciation of the beauty and worthi- 
ness of the poet’s genius with a just allowance for the elements 
wherein he is found wanting. 

Each chapter in the volume is a finished essay, and although too 
brief to be critically profound is impressed with authority. Read- 
era of the present day can trace the evolution of the romantic move- 
ment through its consummation in the transcendental era into an es- 
aential element of the literary ideal that shall comprise all phases, —a 
*‘ world literature.’’ To such, if serious students, Professor Phelps’ 
brief volume presents a working basis without the labor of original 
investigation. To the superficial student the concise summary is 
sufficient. Appendices contain a reference list of Spencerian imi- 
tations, and analysis of David Mallet’s ballad, ‘‘ William and Mar- 
garet.’’ The book is carefally indexed. 


Tue Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F. Lummis. Chi- 

cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 292 pp. Price, $1 50. 

Mr. Lummis has had a most admirable preparation for writing 
out the story of the Spanish Pioneers in the New World. He has 
lived and worked extensively in that region of the United States 
with which the Spaniards have been most closely identified, and 
what is far more, he has had the great privilege of the direction 
and friendship of the great master in Spanish-American document- 
ary research. sty 2g F. Bandelier, to whom is so largely due the 
direction taken by gpm awaking of interest in the first ex- 
plorers of the new world, and more specifically, in the explorers 
who recorded so faithfully what they saw and learned about the 
Indians of the southwestern United States, and of the great Buffalo 


Plains. 

In this book Mr. Lummis kas told the story, every detail of which 
is vouched for by Mr. Baudelier in his introduction, of Spanish ex- 
ploration in the sixteenth century, and of some specimen pioneers, 
with a hope of exciting the interest and admiration of the youth 
of today, in these heroes of the Spanish conquest. The record is 
well told, barring only a wealth of superlatives, which is unques- 
tioned testimony to Mr. Lummis’ enthusiasm over the objects of his 
admiration, and it is a record on which we may well recognize 
Spain’s right to be proud. If these brief outlines of the careers of 
Cabexade Vaca and Andrés Docampo, of the soldier poet Villagran, 
of barefooted missionaries, and of searchers for the ever fleeting 
Golden Fleece, of Pizarro and Atahualpa,; and of the others whose 
story is told here, shall lead our Anglo-Saxon boys and girls to see 
that there were heroes among those whom history has so long tra- 
duced, a great work will have been accomplished, one for which 
the future generations will have many reasons to give thanks. 


Tue Crncinnati SOUTHERN RarLway. By J. H. Hol- 
lander. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 116 pp. $1.00. 
This opening number of the Johas Hopkins studies in History 

and Political Science for the current year contains an admirable 

study of municipal activity, as displayed in the conception, con- 
struction, and operation of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. The 
work has been done with very considerable care, and will interest 
anyone who is following the growth of the municipal movement in 


Tae Scnoot Singer. By George A. Veazie. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 168 pp., 64%x9. Boards, 

Mr. Veazie’s successful work as supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Chelsea, Mass., has rendered him very competent to 
select and compile with excellent judgment these songs, choruses, 
and chorale essentially favorites in schools and well adapted to the 
compass and expression of pupils. Here are brought together 
songs of greater or less difficulty, including songs for special and 
memorial days, the best chorals, and representative selections of 


Ampavo—Sgrigz De Cortina. By Enrique Pérez Ese- 
rich, pp. 304. Price, 50 cente in paper. 

This is novel in Spanish and English in the admirable series 
of which R. D. Cortina is editor. It being printed in Spanish on 
the left hand pages and a good translation in English on the right 
hand pages, enables the student or reader to keep in touch with the 

es of meaning in both languages. The story is one calculated 

awaken that does with most readers, and 

ves @ stimulating purpose to the general reader interested in 
learning Spanish, style, ete. 


A Spiysrer’s Learnets. By Allyn Yates Keith. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

_A Spinster's Leaflets are reminiscent sketobes of twilight mu- 
sings by the hearth-fire, that review in a pathetically confidentis! 
manner a day unto day history. The story is laid in an old- 
fashioned wayside home that suggests a romance; there are poetic 
little touches in the description of the well-sweep, and the ar- 
rangement of the china in the cupboard that the etory of the cats 

the fancy at once. The story begins with the dream of the 


+: doorstep baby ’’ whom the innate instinct of motherhood yearns 


the possibility of realization. The fulfillment in the way of 


truth that ie stranger than fiction develops the plot in a manner. 


charming in its departure from the stereotyped conclusion. The 
character drawing ie natural and quaint in local feature. A sweet 


little love story, like a silver thread, rans throngh the pages and 

intertwines the lives of the characters. Dainty vignettes illustrate 

and complete the charm of one of the most pleasing little stories 
of the day. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN Prose Composition. By E. S. 
Buckhuin. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. New York: Me- 
Millan & Co. 44x64. Price, 60 cents. 

Elementary German Prose Composition ia designed to introduce 
the student of German to the translation of connected narrative so 
soon as he shall have mastered the essentials of German accidence. 
The selections for translation are adapted from the prose works of 
modern English authors, and are brief and simple at first, progres- 
sing to more difficult construction. The selections include narra- 
tion, description, conversation, correspondence, and an itemized bill. 
By the use of auch a text as this elementary compnsition book, two 
important features of composition are acquired, flexibility of ren- 
dition, both of simple and complex construction, and the para- 
phras3 of English expression into its German equivalent. The book 
is carefully edited with notes, and a brief grammatical appendix, 
with vocabulary. The vocabulary indicates whether the verbs are 
weak or strong, and whether the oonjanctions are co-ordimative or 
subordinative, two principles of peculiar significance in German 
composition, but to which attention is seldom given in a vocabulary. 
The book is designed for one year’s study, whence the pupil may 
advance to broader work. 


Minimum French GRAMMAR AND Reaper. By Ed- 
ward S. Joynesa. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 269 pp., 
5x74. Price, 80 ats. 

The title of the Minimum French Grammar indicates its razson 
d’étre,—the practicability of reducing grammatical drill to the 
briefest possible compass. To this end each lesson is prepared in 
two parts,—one progressive grammatical principles, and one for 
particular attention to verb drill. Obviously, a working founda- 
tion for the study of French is establiched thus. Another feature 
to be remarked is the postponement of translation from English 
into French until the pupil has become familiar to a degree with 
the French principles of construction and expression by attention to 
the French alone. Translation of connected narrative is introduced 
at an early opportunity. A eopplement of exercises for reading 
and review exercizes for the rendition of English into French is a 
valuable coadjatant. The book is based upon the principles which 
Professor Joynes has found efficacious in his own work in South 
Carolina College. Sach practical recommendation is the highest 
that can be accorded a textbook, and with this we commend the 
Minimum French Grammar to examination by teachers. 

Dopp, Mrap & Co.’s recent issues in the line of fiction 
reflect credit upon this house, not only by the attractive appearance 
of the volumes, but also by the character of contents. The dainty 
cloth bindings make them acceptable fireside companions or gift 
books. The Rose of Love, by Angeline Teal, gives in romance a 
study of the influence of heredity in insanity. After a bitter expe- 
rience, love by means of medical skill triamphs over the dread of 
that fearfal affliction. ——In the Dwellings of Silence, by Walker 
Kennedy, is suggestive of the baneful mystery surrounding Russia's 
policy with regard to her exiles, which occasioned great endurance 
and heroism from those victims who live in these pages.——— Prison- 
ers of the Earth, by H. D. Lowry, gives in a collection of short 
stories the pathetic existence and environments of life’s lowly ones. 
——A Coign of Vantage, by John Seymour Wocd, weaves in a 
bright love tale the episodes incident to a summer spent in 
old chdteaux by practical and adventure-loving Americans. 
Lyndeli Sherburne, by Amanda M. Douglas, is a sequel to Sherburne 
House, whose popularity is a guarantee of the favor this story will 
receive. Dell Sherburne, like all the author’s creations, is flesh 
and blood enough to have faults, and often comes to grief through 
them; is perfect enough to see and mend them, developing from{a 
passionate child into a self-possessed and attractive woman. 


PART TWO OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, dated 1890-91, but is- 
sued this year, contains a map of the river drainage basin of the 
Rocky Mountain region, and fall explanstions of what is possible in 
the way or irrigation in that region. There is also a map of Indian 
Territory, and many illustrations, indirectly realizing Indian life, 


. and direcilyillustrating the report. The larger volume can be had 


for the asking. 


Two pamphlets which teacbers of natural history will 
find helpful are published as parta A and D of Bulletin No. 39 of 
the United States National Museum. These are Directions for 
Collecting Birds, by Robert Ridgway, curator of the department of 
birds in the Museum, and Directions for Collecting, Preparing, and 
Preserving Bird’s Eggs and Nests, by Charles Bendire, honorable 
carator of the department of cology. They were published by the 
gov tin 1891. 


In the JouRNAL’s review of Mrs. C. F. Johnson’s 
Progressive Lessons in the Art of Needlework for Use in Schools it 
said that the work was essentially that of the author who had the 
advantage of the advice and counsel of three experts. This appears 
t© be unjust to Mrs. Johneon whose genius is responsible for the 
plan, and whose patience has secured the perfection of detail. 


D. Van Nostranp Company of New York City issue 
in their Science Series a little handbook, ‘* Determinants, An 
Introduction to the Study of, with Examples and Applications. 
By G. A. Miller, Ph.D., of Eareka College.”’ It contains 110 
pages, handling the subject in an easily understood manner, 


Tae American Book Co., in the series of English 
Classics has issued the Lady of the Lake uniform with The Abbot, 
with map introduction, foot notes, and glossary, and the same de- 
sirable typography, binding, and other features adapting it to gen- 
eral literature study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sohrab & Rustum; by Matthew Arnold. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 

Baers of Puuctuation; by Henry A, Ford. Lansing, Mich.: Rob- 
ert Sm 

The Secret Harmony of the Spheres; price, $1.00. Boston: Ameri- 
can Printing and Engraving Co. 

Pright Light (Songs): by 8. W. Straub; price, 35 cents. Chicago: 
8. W. Straub. 

Conselumbia, or The Carnival of the States; by Mary E. Smith; 
price. 25 cents. Winchester, N. H.: The Anthor. 

Rein’s Ontline of Pedagogics; translated by ©. C. and Ida J. Van 
Liew——Rousseau and His Emile; by Ossian H. Lang——Horace 
Mann: His Life and Educational Work; by Ossian H. Lang——The 
Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School; by G. Stanley Hall 
—— Nations of the Worlds; by Vincent 8. Walsh. New York: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 

The Story of Japan: by David Murray, Ph.D.; price, $1.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Aim of Life; by Philip Stafford Moxom; price, $100. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 

Historic2! Sketches of Whitewater Normal School; price, $1.00. 
Madison. Wis.: Tracy, Gibbs & Co. 

Psychology: Descriptive and Explanatory; by George Trumbull 
Ladd; price. $450. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Practical Business Book-Keeping; by Manson Seavey; price, $1.55. 
Boston: D U. Heath & Co. 

Metodo Cortina; hy R. Diez De La Cortina; price, $2 0¢——“ Des- 
pués de la Lluvia el Sol (Comedy); by R. D. Cortina; price, 35 cents 
——El Indiano (Comedy); by KR De La Cortina; price, 50 cents — 
Amparo; by R. D Cortina——Carl der Grosse; by Gustav Freytag; 
price, 75 cents.. New York: R. D. Cortina. 


COL. F. W. PARKERS LECTURES.—(XIII) 


NOTES BY HARRIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION—WORK. 


My text is, ‘‘ Your work makes you.’’ What you are is 
your work, and he who loves his work is blessed, for not only 
does it develop soul, but, better still, gives what is most needed by 
others. There are two kinds of workers; first, those who observe 
an object (as a table) make an individual concept of it, and then 
reproduce it exactly; they simply express the individual concept in 
consciousness ; this in its place is indispensable, but he who works, 
who thinks, but never by any means produces anything but the 
exact copy which comes into consciousness from the external world, 
is an artisan. Second are those who, instead of reproducing the 
exact copy, give new thought in a new way; these are artists. 
The artist adapts himself to the individual, the artisan to a general 
need. 

No great work of art has ever been imitated in this world. Why ? 
Aa God shows himself through the visible world, so the artist shows 
his soul through his picture, and soul can never be copied. The 
true artist can never work for fame, for money. Many a teacher 
has jast missed fame by not being able to take the supreme step of 
self-renunciation. He who works for the school board, for the 
superintendent, for anything but the child’s soul must ever remain 
an artisan. Then there is the artisan who makes knowledge his 
god. 

Genius is a free body, a free eoul with the attitude toward truth ; 
any one can be a genius. Whenever man sees a truth, frees and 
applies it, he becomes one with the Eternal Truth. There is only 
one happiness,—the thought that what you do and think is to live 
into eternity to help your fellow man; this last is the higher truth. 
He whe seeks one truth and applies it is one of God’s prophets, 
for the age of inspiration is not yet passed. 

There can be no artisan in teaching; the responsibility is too 
great; there is too much to know; the child, the mystery of truth, 
all unknowable! The inexhaustible riches of truth never can all 
be learned. There is no rest for the artist teacher. Fixed method 
is the mark of the artisan teacher, for method is the adaptation of 
truth to the growing intellect. Quantity marked by per cent is an- 
other mark of the artisan. Human growth, character, can never 
be measured by examinations, per cents, etc., etc. We must let 
these go when we begin true teaching. Quality makes the artist 
teacher. Eternity is quality, not time. Seek quality with your 
whole heart, for it lighta up the entire body. 

Love must come first. You can be an artist if you love the child 
more than money or fame and are willing to give up all for this 
love. Resolve to seek more earnestly after truth, for we are the 
saviors of the country under God! Press forward with the courage 
of your convictions. The martyr of the nineteenth century does 
not die by the fagot; heis killed by the ridicule of his enemies. 
You are not fit to teach until you are willing to give up position for 
the sake of trath. This is the martyrdom of the age. This vast 
country can only be saved by the teacher, and this grand old re- 
public shall march forward under the banner of Christ toward 


peace ! 
(Concluded.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE Foop AND TONIC. 
The most effective yet discovered. 


Practical Methods in [licroscopy. 


By Cuarves H. Crarx, Principal of Sanborn Seminary, N. 


This book is the outgrowth of the author’s ex- 
perience in the use of the microscope in the 
various branches of scientific study pursued in 
the secondary schools. It aims to help the 
student to use the microscope intelligently at 
the earliest moment, avoiding much of the un- 
productive work that is generally done before he 
uses it advantageously as a working tool. 


From Rev. J. D. Kine, Ph.D., Director of School of 
Microscopy, Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
“Tt is an excellent elementary book, having the 
rare merit of clearness and directness, so that you never 
mistake the author’s meaning.” 
Cloth, 240 pages, 40 tllustrations in text, and 17 re- 


productions of photo-micrographs from negatives by the 
author, $1.60. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSO-\mercial class, art indastrial schools for the | mesting ; the University of California by Martha 


artisan, school gardens for the agriculturist, will | 


CIATION. 


The Twenty-seventh annual session of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association was held at Stockton, 
Dac. 26 to 29. The attendance (about 500) was 
as representativa bat hardly as large as usual. 
The forenoons were givan up to departmental 
meetings and in the afternoons the association met 
in general sessions, The normal and high school 
department presented several live subjects but the 
interest of the meetings was not as great as in 
previous years. The grammar and primary 
department meetings were better attended and 
elicited more interest -than ever before. The 
department of supervision has never been a success 


and although the attendance was much larger this 
year than last, it was the sense of the assoviation 
that in the fature this department be discontinued. 
The departmant of music held its best session this 
year. A fault of all the dopartments was the 
crowded program—too many persons were invited 
to participate in the proceedings and the papers of 
most of the participants were long. The first 
session was given over to addresses of welcome 
and these were about as interesting and inspiring 
as such addresses usually are—no more, no less so. 
The mayor of the city of Stockton, the superin- 
tendent of San Jo quin county, and a representa- 
tive citizen of the city welcomed the teachers to 
Stockton. State Supt. Anderson and President 
Kirk made appropriate response. 

The school superintendency was well discussed 
in the department of supervision by Frederick L. 
Barke, principal of the Santa Rosa schools, and 
Earl Barnes of Stanford University. The paper 
by Mr. Barke was a plea ia favor of a more 
democratic organization of teachers, permitting 
individaals to have freedom in the matter of 
methods of instruction. He argued that the 
demands of the new education make an enthusias- 
tic profassional teacher an essential. The chief 
business of the superintendent daring this period 
of reconstruction must therefore be to shape ex- 
ternal conditions of the school department so that 
the student-teacher may have the utmost freedom 
for the development of epontaneous energy and 
enthusiasm. The invention of method originates 
in close con act with the concrete and therefore in 
the schoolroom, not in the superintendent’s office. 


In the Grammar and Primary department, the 


give the skilled training needel. Sweden has a 
garden connected with nearly every elementary 
school in the kingdom, Aus ‘ria bas 9000, Hungary 
8000, France, Belgiam, Switzsrland, very many. 
Then gardens will give us the needed skilled 
agticulturist and horticalturist. Oar best artisans 
are fureigoers. Toe valaable part of our present 
general educition will not be diminished by this 
special training, and boys and gicls will stay 
longer in school for its sake. The present average 
achool life of the child in my own town, Stockton, 
is but five. Foreign countries give this special 
training at State expense. We must do the game 
or be beaten by them in the competition of trade. 
Skilled artisans will prodace the mannfactures we 
now import, and the the hundreds of millions of 
dollara that now generally go abroad will remain 
at home.’”’ 

The subject of mathematics was given unusual 
prominence at the S:ockton meeting. It was 
taken + p both in the primary and grammar depart- 
ment and the high and normal school department, 
and not less than a half dozen representative 
teachers presented thoughtfal papers. In the 
former department the papers were by Miss Annie 
M Nicholson, prinsipal of the Madera schools, 
Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger of Stanford 
Univereity, and S. D. Waterman, Principal of the 
Berkeley High School. Miss Nisho'son in discass- 
ing the perceptive period maintained that the first 
ideas of number are obtained through Kinder- 
garten devices and Elementary Science Lassons. 
Firat two years work should be all a training of 
the perception. Recognition of numbers to 10 by 
grouping. Gzometry (elementary) should take 
the place of much o! the Arithnetic. Exactnex in 
constraction, accuracy of oral expression, obtained. 
Interest taken in measurements through the aid of 
the tripod —distance and height of selested cbject 
obtained. Oar mistakes are neglect of powers 
already active, vain, stupefying effort made to 
powers that will be dormant for years, mistaken 
kindness in giving injudicious aid. Forms of 
arrangement, set mode of expression, prodace 
same bad results as old formulas and rules. 
The teacher mistakes a memory recitation for 
@ reasoning process. Throw the papi! on his own 
resources. Every problem solved by pupil makes 
him more capable of solving the genuine test 
examples ‘' Life’s Problems.’’ 


The California Council of Edacation held its 
annual session at Stockton during the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association. W.ll S. Monroe 


discussion upon Manual Training was opened by | wag selected as secretary and the following new 
Miss Allie M. Felker, Primary critic teacher, | mombers were elected to the Cvuneil : George H. 
Training Department of State Normal School,| Fowigon of the University of California, Philip 


into the higher grades only of our public schoole. 


San Jose. Miss Felker read a psper showing how 
unpedagogical it is to introduce manual training 


M. Fisher, editor of the Pacific Educational 
Journal, Fernando Sanford of Stanford University, 
and Frank Morton, principal of the San Francisco, 


This is not in accordance with the teachings of | Boys’ High School. “The High Schools of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. The principles anderlying California’’ was the subjct of the leading report 
the Kindergarten are trae and should be life-long | Presented by Charles E. Hutton of the State 
in their application. The elements of manual| Normal School at Los Angeles. Mr. Hatton had 


training are but one phase of Kindergarten work, |®t great pains secured mach and most valuable 
Taese elements should have many modifications | *tatistics regarding these schools, covering a period 


d additions before th filling | of five years and including the enrollment, average 
th attendance, number graduated, number entered 


college, elective studies and different courses of 
study. From his stujiy he drew the following 
dedustion: A conclusion, plainly dedaced from 
the data of this report, shows, that the High 
School system has no directing authority. The 
work of the University committee is mainly as to 
scholastic standing. Many of the schools are not 
not matriculated; others are being organized. 
These do not come in touch with the University. 
Under present methods the inclination of the 
principal is without doubt the largest factor in 
determining the work, and therefore there is a 
lack of uaiformity. The secondary schools need a 
head, by means of which there may be a uniform- 
ity in the classes of schools; they need a directing 
agency that can show them the best plans for 
successful work. Great changes occur each year 
in every locality as to population, and the greater 
uniformity of this system, the stronger the schools 
become, and the less disadvantage to those remov- 
ing from one section of the state toanother. They 
The present is really the formative period of the 
schools. They are now only recovering from the 
assaults made some fifteen years ago. They are 
fostered and strengthened by the two universities, 
and growing in favor. The work of these smaller 
schools is largely local, for the larger are the chief 
feeders of the universities. To place the former 
upon a strong uniform basis, is largely the daty of 
some authority. It must be of those who know 
the work, for there are complex relations, viz.—to 
the locality, to the grammar echools, to the 
college, and, I may add, to themeelves. The 
State Board of Education seems to be the natural 
authority for such work, and under the directing 
hand of the State Superintendent of Pablic In- 
struction, the whole framework of the secondary 
schools would become symmetrical ia all its parts. 


Santa Croz was selected as the next plase of 
meeting. The cffissrs elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, George R. Kleeberger, 
State Normal School, San Jose: Vice-presidents, 


Frederick Slate, University of California, and 
Herr Wagner, Supt. of San Diego County ; Sec- 


their mission in the primary, grammar and high 
schools. Froebel intended that Kindergarten 
priociples should extend from the cradle through 
the university and on through life, but his time 
was too short to work out @ system snited to the 
mental, moral and physical requirements of older 
children. That work was reserved for such 
edacators as W. N.. Hailmann. The subjects 
treated in this paper were gifts and occupations, 
cardboard, clay and sloyd modeling, joinery, 
wood and metal working, needlewerk, cookery, 
drawing, color and the physical side of manual 
training. 

Charles H. Keys, president of the Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, in presenting the 
claims of manual training said: ‘' Manual Train- 
ing is mental training of a high and particular 
type. Its obj:ct is edacational rather than 
economic. This is evidenced by the prodact it 
proposes and the means it utilizes. Success of 
Manual Training in the Kindergarten; Objective 
Teaching in the Primary School; American Sloyd 
in the Grammar School. In fitting form it is 
entitled to a place in our high schools. This form 
is @ modification and extension of the Russian 
system, to adapt it to co-edacational schools for 
pupils aged fourteen to eighteen years. Its claim 
to place in our secondary schools is justified on 
the following grounds: (1) It furnishes a high 
form of physical calture. (2) It will bring into 
the high school a vast army of boys and girls who 
now leave school at the end of the primary or 
grammar course and lose all secondary caltare. 
This deserting class is often composed of the 
strong boys and girls of the grammar schools. 
(3) It stimulates to intellectual concentration and 
prevents a wicsed waste of time now characteristic 
of high school work. (4) It farnishes pupils an 
opportunity to become acquainted with their own 
powers, and thus enables them to make an intelli- 
gent choice of life work. (5) I: gives genuine 
respect for honest labor and points the way to the 
solation of one of the most ominous economic | 
problems of the day. (6) I: will make respectable 
natural science work possible in secondary schools, 
(7) Ie will give a high type of moral culture, 
especially impressing lessons of industry, honesty, 
and human fraternity.’’ 

Herbert Miller, principal of the Stockton High 
School, discussing the same subject said: ‘ The 
argument for special training is based on the 
following economic considerations. Fifty per cent 


of the workers of the country are agriculturists, 
25 per cent artisans, 20 per cent commercial, 5 

acate the profeszional class at State expense 
The other classes have the same right. The com- | 


Ipercial voazae of the business eshools for the 


retaries, J. P. Greely, Supt. of Orange County, } 


and Annie C. Murphy, Los les: ‘Treasurer, 
George A. Merrill, San Francisco; Railroad Sec- 
retary, Sam T. Black, Supt. of Fentura County. 
The Prang Education Co. had a fine exhibit of 
Drawing, form and color. State Supt. Ring of 
Nevada was an interested attendant. The subject 
of English was admirably presented by Mivs 
Frances W. Lewis of the Redlands High School 
and Mrg. K. B. Fisher of the Oakland High 
School, The two great higher inatitnutions of 


learning were well represented at the Stookton 


gave a brief address on the progress of education 


Kellogg, George H. Howison, Frederick Slate, | in his native country. 
Eimer E. Brown, C. B. Bradley, Irving String-| ‘‘ The Educational Doctrine of Herbart”’ was 


ham, Henry Sanger, W. E. Ritter, George A.| well discussed by Supt. L. H. Jones of Indian- 


Merrill, and A. Beacham; and Stanford Unaiver- | apolis. 
sity by David Starr Jordan, Earl Barnes, Fernando} W. A. Bell, editor of the Indiana School Jour- 


Sanford, Oliver P. Jenkins, Edward A. Ross, R. | nal, opened up an interesting discussion on ‘‘ The 
L. Green, Thos. D. Wood, Margaret E. Schallen- | Kiucational Journal.” 
berger, Agnes Stowell, Hattie Mason Willard, G.' The officers elected for next year are: Presi- 
W. A. Luckey, M. A. Tucker, J. CO. Kirtland, dent, Joseph Swain, president of Indiana Uni- 
and Will S. Monroe. Gustaf Larson of Boston| versity; Secretary, Anna Suter, Aurora; Chair- 
presented the Sloyd form of Manual Training in a| man Hr. Com., R. I. Hamilton, Huntington. 
arnes, a © head of the department of education 
in the two great Viteaiittica, always spoke to the Orvilig Apple of Orange County, Gone. 8 pape 
point. Herbert Miller proved himeelf an adept as!0n “‘How to Make Township Institutes More 
a toast master. Valuable.” He would have good leadership, a 
study of individual capacity in assigning work, - 
and would be sure that each teacher had some duty 


WILL S. Monrok. 


to perform. 
INDIANA TEACHERS. Supt. W. W. Pfrimmer recited av original 
ph. poem, *‘ Two Schools I Visited,’’ which provoked 


The Iadiana State Teachers’ Association con- | langhter avd applause. 
veued in the state houte, Tassday evening, Dse.| schools” was by J. W. Robertaon of 
26, and was in session until Friday noon. Both/ Fayette County. All new buildings should be 


the attendance and the interest were far better|¢quipped with the latest scientific and sanitary 
than ever before in the history of the organization. my such devices should 
Dale of: Wahuth, dn. hie | 
State Sapt. Vories addressed the meeting at 
made a strong plea for the teaching of morality | length on ‘‘ What Ralings of the County Sanerin- 
and patriotism in the public schoole. — Should be Made Uniform for the Whole 
Prof. Howard Sandison of the Normal | Merica of De Kalb Couiny ‘paper 
School gave an admirable paper on ‘* The Co-| on “ Howto Make Semi-Aunual Meetings of the 
ordination of Studies.” County Board More Profitable’ 
Pres. Joseph Swain of Indiana University, and| ‘‘ Time-Saving Hints to County Superintend- 


t|ente,”’ by G. W. Miller of Howard County, con- 
Sopt. E. E. Griffith of{the Indiana Blind Asylum t.iced many valuable suggestions. ; 


h made astro leas for ‘‘ State Pablic 
Education.” MATHEMATICAL SECTION.— Robert J. Aley, 


Mrs. Emma Mont. McRea of Pardae University | professor of mathematics ia Indiana University, 
presented a strong paper on ‘‘ Literature and/ read 9 paper on the ‘‘ History of the Geometry.”’ 


Life.’’ She showed in a convincing way the won- 
derfal effect of good literatare on the life of the | 4 feature of the paper was the bibliography of the 
subject. Supt. J. C. Gregg of Brazil read a paper 


growing child. 
Perhaps the paper that attracted the most at-|on the ‘‘ Present Condition of Mathematical Teach- 


tention was that of Arnold Tompkins, at present | ing in Indiana.” 
@ graduate student in Chicago University. His| The officers elected for next year are: President 
subject was * The Law of the School.”’ He ar-|—Robert J. Aley, Bloomington. Secretary—Ame- 
gued that the law of the school is to be found in| lia W. Piattee, Indianapolis. Chairman Executive 
the idea giving rise to the school, that it is back | Committee—Robert Spear, Evansville. 
of and conditions the external manifestation. | locution and Oratory. — ‘*The Comparative 
This law requires vital contact between teacher | Value of Ancient and Modern Oratory,’’ by E. P. 
and taught. Trueblood of Earlham College was a well-written 
** Moral Edacation in the Pablic Schools ’’ was | paper, and rather gave the comparison favorable 
ably discussed by President Barroughs of Wabash |t>» modern oratory. Miss Bessie B. Jennie of 
College and Rev. F. E. Dauhurst, pastor of | Indianapolis gave an ¢xcellent address on ‘* Phys- 
Plymouth Church, Indianapolis. ical Culture.” ‘* The Need of Elocution and Del- 
“Tendencies of Prevailing Methods of Pro. | sartism in the Pablic Schools’ was the subject of 
motions and Reports ’’ was the subject of a paprr| a paper by Miss Oladell Cameron of Knightstown. 
read by Supt. T. E. Fitzgibbon of Eiwood. He|T. J. McAroy of Indianapolis gave a valuable 
criticized quite severely many of the machine | vaper on “ To Understand an Author, We Must 
methods now in vogue. Unify his Thought.” ~ “* The Practical Value of 
Supt. Edwin Ayers of Lafayette read an inter- | Klocntion ’’ was presented by Miss O. M. Gerrish 
esting paperon ‘‘ Trustees of the Pablic Schools.”’ | of Pardue University, The vexed question, ‘‘ How 
Narasimba Charya, a Brabmin priest of India, |much has Personality to do with Uratory’’ was 


Our ADDITION. 


Ee, HH. BUTLER & CoO. desire to call attention that their list of publications includes 
the books formerly issued by COWPERTHWAIT & Co. This extensive and popular list has been recently 
further increased by the purchase of the : - 


UNION SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH, 


already largely and acceptably in use, and comprising the following books: 
PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number One, 
For Primary Classes --- 96 pages ; price, 24 cts. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number Two, 
For Intermediate Classes --- 134 pages; price, 30 cts. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE --- Number Three, 
For Advanced Classes --- 208 pages; price, 50 cts. 


The series sets forth the leading facts of Physiology and their application to the laws of health in a 
clear, interesting style; and its adaptation of the matter in scope and character to the various grades of 
primary, intermediate and advanced schools is admirably and consistently carried out. In accordance 
with the requirements of recent legislation, due prominence is given throughout each book to the nature 
and effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics. The Series has the fullest endorsement of the Department 
of Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Among other leading publications of E. H. Burirr & Co. are the following : 


Greene's Grammars, 

Smith’s Grammars, 

Business Standard Copy- 
Books. 

Butler’s Copy-Books, 

Parker’s Arithmetical 
Charts, etc., etc. 


Berard’s Histories, 

Goodrich’s Histories, 

New American Spellers, 

Monroe’s Spellers, 

Monroe’s & Butler’s Read- 
ing Charts, 

Bingham’s Grammars, 


Butler’s Geographies, 
Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitchell’s Geographies, 
Monroe’s New Readers, 
Butler’s Series of Readers, 
Mitchell’s Wall Maps, 
Butler’sa Histories, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST; 


BUTLER 


PUBLISHERS, . 


#20 and 222 South Fifth St,, P hiladelphia. 
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very pertinently discussed by Hon. Jno. L. Grif- 


Officers eleoted for next year are: President—T. 
J. MeAroy of Indianapolis. Vice-President —E. 
P. Trueblood of Richmond. Secretary and Treas- 
urer—Mizea C. M. Gerrich of Lafayette. 


Hien ScHoot SECTION.—Two very valuable 
papers were read before this section. They were 
**The High School as a Finishing School,’’ by 
Marie Danlap, principal Salem High School, and 
‘Should Utility be the Basis of the High School 


Course ?’’ by Charles S. Meek, principal Elwood 
High School. 

The officers for next year are: President—Fran- 
ces Spracher, Logansport. Secretary —C. A. Mer- 
ing, Richmond. Chairman Executive Committee— 
Charity Dye, Indianapolis. 

College Association.—‘* Education in Siam and 
the Far East,’? Prof. Glenn Culbertaon, Hanover 
College; ** The Present Status of the Aryan Ques- 
tion,’ Prof. Hach H. Miller, Butler University : 
‘The German Gymnasium and the American Col- 
lege,’’ Prof. D. W. Dennis, Earlham College; 
‘¢ The Organization of College Work,’’ Pres. John 
M. Coulter: ‘‘ A Plea for the Smaller Colleges,’’ 
Prot. Charles W. Lewis, Moore’s Hill College; 
‘‘ The Educational Value of Applied Mathemat- 
ics,’’? Pres. H. T. Eddy, Rose Polytechnic. ‘‘ The 

Study of Politics in American Colleges,’ Prof. J. 
A. Woodbarn, Indiana University. 

The officers elected for next year are: President 
—G, S. Burroughs, Wabash College. Vice. Pres. 
ident—E P. Cabberly, Vincennes University. 
Treasurer—M. ©. Stevens, Perdue University. 


Secretary —H. A. Hoffman, Indiana University. 


1DAHO’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Idaho State Teachers’ Association was 
organized in April, 1862, holding its second meet- 
ing a year later, and at its third annual session 
joined the holiday circle of western associations. 
We were admitted into full fellowship by the 
older state associations of Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, and Iowa, as congratulatory telegrams 
were received from the states named. Pocatello 


is located upon sn Indian reserve, the country 
round about not being available for the farmer. 

Western people tarn at once to the school. The 
schoolhouse eccupies a handsome, commodious 
building with all the modern improvements, and 
surmounted by the flag of our country. The 
Pocatello echools rank third ia size in Idaho, but 
— with the best in the state. 

J. W. Faris bas been the guiding influence in the 
transformation, and was the man that planned 
everything so succesefally connected with the asso- 
ciation. There was not a long paper upon the pro- 
gram. The papers were fresh, ringing, breathing 
as professional en:husiasm that promises much for 
the Gem of the Mountains educationally. 

The meeting was not largely attended, the en- 
rollment being a little over forty members. It 
was @ gocd representation considering the financial 
stringency and the distances teachers must travel. 
Bat the inflaence of the association will be felt in 
southeastern Idaho. 

The Idaho State TeachersAssociation’ is already 
recognized as a potenjial organization, and will 
shortly take the same status accorded it by popular 
esti@ation in the older states. The ci'izens of 
Pocatello gave the association an impromptu re- 
ception in the Young Men’s Christian Asscciation 
rooms. Music, recitations, and sociality were the 
main features of the evening. 

The schools of Pocatello, and this third annual 
session of the State Teachers’ Association owe 
much to one map,—Dz-. I. H. Moore. Dr. Moore 
was educated under Dr, Brooks, in one of the 
normal schools of Pennsylvania. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
at the State University during next holiday season. 
J. W. Faris of Pocatello is the new president. 


Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 

sion speaking of its gratify, 
ing results in their practice. 


Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypc- 
Phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All draggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 20-22, ’94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 

March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Rawlins. 


DELAWARE, 


The January meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation recommended the holding of a State Teach- 
ers’ Institate once in three years, and that the 
first state institute should be held daring the school 
year 1894-5- At present a teachers’ institute is 
held annually in each county. 

The age of 18 years was fixed as the lowest limit 
at which a caudidate could receive a teacher's 
certificate. 

A bill providing for free text-books for all the 
schools of the state was passed three years agc. 
[here was considerable opposition to the law at 
the time of ite passage, but its operation has proved 
80 satisfactory to all classes that today no feature 
of the school law is more firmly fixed in the minds 
of the people than this one. 


IOWA, 


Ex-Sapt, J. B. Knoepfler retires from the state 
department with the best wishes of the educators 
of the state. He reiurns to the position which he 
resigned two years ago as principal at Lansing. 

Forty-nine of the ninety-nine county superin- 
terdents are new men. 

The election for county superintendent ia Da- 
baqae County reealted in favor o! B. J. Horchem 
of Dyersville, and the one in Coickasaw County 
in favor of C. 8. Cory of New Hampton. 

The Sioux City Training School holds its grada- 
ating exercises in the Young Men’s Christian Aseo- 
ciation on Friday evening of this week. Supt. H. 
E. Kratz has mede a great success of his work, 
notably of this side of it. 


MICHIGAN, 


Mr. J. M. B. Sill, for many years preceding the 
present principal of the State Normal School, has 
been appointed by the president minister resident 
and consul general to Korea, and the appointment 
was promptly cor firmed. 

Prof. G. M. Hicks jof the botanical department 
of the Agricultural College has been appointed as 
clerk in the eeed division of the agricultural de- 
partment at Washington. 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers of the Michigan Military 

Academy at Orchard Lake, is in very poor health, 
and has gone to Georgia for the wiot-r, hopiog 
that the change of climate will be beneficial. 
Vigorous ateps are ‘being taken to secure a large 
delegation of Michigan teachers for the National 
Educational Association meeting at Daluth in July. 
Prof. E. A. Strong of the normal is director for 
the state. It is the purpose of the teachers to 
bring the association for 1895 to Detroit 
Olivet College has jast seat out its catalogue for 
1893-4. The echool has a faculty of twenty-one 
persons and an enrollment for the year of 304. 
The pamphlet is unusually attractive in its typo- 
graphical features, aod is filled with valuable in- 
formation of one of Micltigan’s beat schools. 
De. R. G. Boone, principal of the State Normal 
School, is giving a series of lectures on pedagogy 
to the teachers of Detroit. They are given each 
Saturday. 


MISSOURI. 


Judge Gray of St. Lonis has given $25,000 to 
Drury College, Springfield, as a fund to endow a 
chair of geology in memory of his wife. The in- 
stitution is open to women students on the same 
terms as men. 


NEW YORK, 


The State Normal College at Albany closes its 
one hundredth term in Jane, 1894. Its history as 
the pioneer normal school in the state of New 
York, its great and beneficent inflaence upon the 
educational systems of the state and nation, and 
the long, honorable roll of its graduates,—all eug- 
gest that its semi centennial should be celebrated 
in @ manner which shall at once honor the past 
and give promise of the futare. The Alomni 
Association has decided to have suitable exercises 
on June 26, 27, and 28. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments for ‘he comfort and entertainment of all 
during their stey in Albany will be made. Let 
every graduate make efforts to be there on this 
occasion. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The State Normal School at Johnson held its 
closing exercises in January as follows: Sunday 
14, sermon in C rigregational Church by the Prin- 
cipal ; Monday and Tuesday, written examinations ; 
Wednesday 17, oral examiaa‘ions, public speak- 
ing, B Clase; Thursday 18, graduation exercises 
followed by reception and orchestra concert. The 
spring term begins Feb. 13. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The New England Conference of Educational 
Workers held its January meeting at the English 
High School on Saturday. ‘The program included 


- [talks by Mr. A. G. Boyden on ‘‘ The Essentials of 


Sackville Street, Dublin; 
Scott’s Monument; 


Special 


with the number on your coupon. 
ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 


your name and address in full. 


North Cape, Norway ; 
Gotthard. Pass and Bridge, Switzerland; The Vatican Library, Rome; 
View of the Alhambra, Granada, Spain; 
Ezbekiyeh and Street Scene, Cairo, Egypt; Camp of a Caravan on the 
Sahara Desert; Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. Canada ; 
sand Islands,’’ St. Lawrence River ; 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


“™ Journal of Education 


Is now able to offer to the teachers of this country the 


JOHN ART SERIES 


on the following conditions: A coupon will be printed every 
week. OnE Coupon and Ten Cents sent to us will entitle the 
sender to ONE PART of sixteen photographs. 


This Grand Art Collection consists of beautiful views 
which have been selected by 
noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They represent scenes 
and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an 
interesting and graphic description from his 
graphs are contained in sixteen portfolios, 11 x 13 inches in size, 
each portfolio having sixteen views. 

Parts I. and If. are now ready. 


Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris; Westminster Abbey, London; 
Casino, [lonte Carlo, Italy; 


A five 


Joun L. Sropparp, the most 


pen. The photo- 


Part II, contains: 


Edinburgh and 


Frankfort, Germany; St. 


The Kremlin, Moscow; The 


Thou- 
Boston Common, Boston, Mass. 


INotice. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office, with 10 cents in silver or five two cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for- 


Consequently a delay of a few days between 


the receipt of the order and the delivery of the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 


Don’t fail to start in with the first part, and then keep in line for those that follow. 
When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two cent postage stamps, or 10 CRNTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part No, 
Name........ 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Arithmetic.” Mr, G. I. Aldrich on ‘‘ Times 
Saved by Advantageous Omissions,’’ and Mr. J. 
W. McDonald on ** Algebra and Geometry in the 
Grammar School.’’ It was a thoroughly wide- 
awake occasion. 

Dr. T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools in 
Sprivgfield, is out in an open letter to the Boston 
Herald advocating the appoiniment of George 
I. Aldrich of Newton as Secretary Dickioson’s 
successor, and a writer in the Boston Journal 
champions Samuel T. Datton of Brookline. The 
Herald also says that Sapt. C. D. Hine of Con- 
necticnt has his advocates, and it is an cpen secret 
that Frank A. Hill’s appointment would give 
much pleasure in certain quarters. Supervisor 
George H. Martin of Boston is also eminently 
fitted for the place, and the agente of the board 
are spoken of in this connection. One of the 
first and most prominently mentioned ia this con- 
nection, President Andrews of Brown, has been 
talked of in earnest. There is no candidate for 
the position, and no one is being ‘‘ worked’’ by 
his friends. Sims of those mentioned, notably 
President Andrews, would hardly accept the posi- 
tion even though unanimously tendered. 

The city of Everett is to be congratulated upon 
the vietory for progressive edacation in the late 


Batchelder. 
success of the introduction of Modern methods and 
processes, and the citizens have endorsed him and 
bis work in a way that is most gratifying to the 
friends of progress every where. 

Principal Greenough of the Wesifield Normal 
School thinks that, had the plan advised by him 


election and in the vigorous utterances of Mayor | 
Supt. R. J. Condon has made a great | 


some time ago been adopted, of allowing mileage | 


for pupils attending the state normal schools, the 
pr sent agitation for establishing several more of 
the schools in various parts of the state would 
never have been heard of. There is room io the 
present normal echools for hundreds more pupils 
than are attending, bnt the cost of getting to and 
from them is a serious factor to many who would 
like to enter, because of the distance from their 
homes. Especially is this so with the Weatfield 
School, which draws its pupils from a wider and 
more scattered territory than any other ia the 
state. He would like to see each scholar living 
outside the places in which the schools are located 
allowed a liberal mileage, and believes were this 
method adopted the result would be a large in- 
crease in the number of normal-trained teachers 
in the publio schools of the commonwealth, and 
the saving of many thousands of dollars to the 
state in the establishment of the new schools being 
demanded on the ground of expense to would-be 
pupils in reaching those now in operation. Princi- 
pal Greenough is well qualified to speak on this 
subject, ashis views have been formed by over a 
quarter of a century’s conpectiun with ,normal 
+chools, a good portion of the time as head of the 
Rhode Island and Westtield institations. 


CONNECTICUT, 


State Supt. C. D. Hine started from New York, 
Jan. 18, to pass several months in Algiers, and in 
travel. 

Prof, Ralph G. Hibbard remains io charge of 
élocution and reading at the New Britain Normal 
schools, Lient. Col. Albert E. Thompson in- 
structs the boys of the same model schools in mili- 
tary drill. 


Established in 1884. 


- Teachers’ Protect- 
Mich 


Association, Rembrandt Ha Detrolt, 


Positions filled, 3790. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher . Price. 
The Story of Japan ° Murray G. P. Putnam’s Son, New York $1 50 
The Aim of Life ° ° Moxom Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Sir Joshua Keynolds . ° Phillios Chas. Scribner’s Sons New York 2 50 
Life and Correspondence of Dean Stanley Prothero 8 00 
‘fhe English Peasant. Heath The Century Co, vad 1 50 
Prairie Songs . Garland Stone & Kimball, 1 26 
The Recipe for Diamonds Hyne D. Appleton & Co, 1 00 
The Sacred of the Ethiopians, Illus. Bevt Longmans, Green &Co, 5 00 
Legends of the Miomacs Rand “ 3 50 
Gustav Adolphs Page r ‘ ° Meyer D.C Heath & Co, Boston 35 
Selections from Coleridge’s Writings Beers Henry Holt & Co, New York 30 
Seventy Years of Irish Life . > 3 LeFann Macmillan & Co, “ \ 1 70 
Essays on Questions of the Day Smith ~ ve a 2 20 
Indtano (Comedy) . Cortina R D. Cortiza, 50 
The Spanish Pioneers . ° ° ° Lummis McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SENOR R. D. CorTINA, author and publisher, 
is establishing Spanish for business and literary 
purposes in the same correlation to the French and 
English languages that these languages bear to each 
other. For this purpose he has prepared a method 


of instruction whereby a ready and flaent render- 
ing of Spanish into English and into French, and 
vice veraa may be easily acquired. The text-books 
employed in this method are divided each into 
twenty lessons, embracing grammatical essentials, 
translation of idoms, practice in pronunciation on 
phonetic principles. To introduce the student. to 
Spanieh literature Professor Cortina has adapted 
the popular Spanish novel Amparo, and El Indiano, 
a comedy by de la Vega, to the needs of the stu- 
dent. Both of these texts are published in two 
forms; the one is Spanish only, annotated for 
college classes; in the other on opposite pages the 
Spanish text and English penne are given, 
Another comedy Depués de la Liuvia is also an- 
notated for class use. Verbos Espanolas ia a desir- 
able reference book, being an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of all Spanish verbs, and presenting every 
modification of inflection. Modelos para Cartas 
contains models of correspondence for business 
and social letter drafts, notes, and recommen- 
dations, with copies of celebrated historical let- 
ters, classified. The working principles of the 
Cortina method, its concise and definite appli- 
cation, recommends its adoption. The Cortina 
Library offers a wide selection to students of Span- 
ish literature. Dictionaries of the latest author- 
ized pronunciation and definition are also published 
by tbe Cortina house. 


Ginn & COMPANY have issued an attractive 
program of fourteen numbers, for a school celebra- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday. The program is 
prepared by Mrs. A. G. Lewis; it comprises reci- 
tations, songs, flag exercises, and Hezekiah Buatter- 
worth’e excrcise *‘ Crown our Washington.”’ An 
appendix of recitations not included in the pro- 
gram affords an opportunity for selection. The 
musical selections are published on a separate sheet 
with notes. This program may be obtained of 
Ginn & Co.’s. and other publishing houses in any 
part of the United States. 


THE avnnal almanac of the New York 4ribune 
appears revised and enlarged to over 360 pages. 
The features of this Almanac are essentially prac. 


ticable. A carefully prepared index refers the 
seeker for information upon statistics and current 
topics of national interest directly to the latest and 
most authentic reports. The almanac is political 
without being partisan, social being illiteral, valu- 
able as a book of ready reference for the general 
reader or the professional expert. The price of 
this almanac is 25 cents. 


TEACHERS are invited to read the advyertise- 
ment headed “ School Teachers Wanted,” in this 
week’s JOURNAL. The Atlas Needle Work Co. 


have inducements to aid the financial condition of 
teachers that are worthy of consideration in times 
like these. Send to the Company, 153 W. 23d St., 
for particulars. This Company is reliable and will 
do all they promise. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Oen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


r= 


— It was in the South School the other day that 
the scholars were asked to write a sentence which 
should contain the pronoun ‘‘I,’’ and a small col- 
ored pupil perpetrated this: ‘‘ My mother made a 
shortcake. It was so short I didn’t get any of it.’’ 
— Exchange. 


Facts WorTH KNOWING.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-irritating. Nothing satisfactory can be ac- 
complished with douches, snuffs, powders or astrin- 
gents, because they are irritating, do not thor- 
oughly reach the affected surfaces, and should be 
abandoned as worse than failures. A multitade of 
persons who had for years borne all the worry and 
pain that catarrh can inflict testify to radical and 
a? a cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 

our druggist has it. 


— Thoughts come and go, some never to return. 


What some of us would have given at that time| Pl 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (DEPARTMENT OF SUPTS ) 


The annual meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educational Associ- 
ation will be held at Richmond, Va., February 
20 to 22d inclusive, 1894. The lines from Boston 
and Southern New England will sell tickets via 


the Pennsylvania Railroad to all persons who wish 
to attend this meeting at one full fare going, and 
one third fare returning. The only through cars 
to Richmond run over the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
leaving New York at 9.30 a.m., 11 00 a.m, 12.10 
noon, and 8.30 p.m.. reaching Richmond at 7.15 
p-m., 929 p.m, 11.20 p.m., and 8.05 a.m. respec- 
tively. Those not wishing to pass through New 
York may take either the through day or the 
through night train from Boston to Washington 
and change at that point for Richmond. Both 
these trains run over the Shore Line route 
and Pennaylvania Railroad without change, the 
day train leaving Boston at 9 00 a.m, and reach- 
ing Washington at 945 am., the right train 
leaving Boston at 7.30 p. m. and reaching Wasb- 
ington at 1042 a.m. For full information as to 
tickets, sleeping car accommodations, time-tables, 
etc., call on or address Geo. M. Roberts, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


—Her mother named her Mary, that good, old- 
fashioned name, 
And all through school she wore it, contented 
with the same. 
Bat when she graduated and left the school 
behind 
She dropped the ‘‘r’’ and ‘‘ May’ bccame— 
*twas so much more refined. 
She’s married now, and off the hands of her 
enduring pa, 
Still more her name has been reduced—her- 
youngest calls her ‘‘ Ma ”’ 
—Indianapolis Journal, 


MARCH'S SCHOOL-ROOM STENCILS 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
Arbor Day, etc. 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 

Portrait of Washivgton. 

Washington on Horse. 

Washington’s Tomb. 

Washington’s Monument. 


Decoration Day Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
Our Dead Heroes. American Flag. 
Soldier’s Monument. Badge of G. A. R. 
Honor the Flag. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 

Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
California Giant. Washington Elm. 
Charter Oak. God Bless our Trees. 


Get our Complete Catalogue — over 600 designs. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
48 East Mulberry St., Lebanon, Ohio 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, 


Review of Reviews (new only), : 
Harper’s Monthly, 3 $ 
Scribner’s azine, : 
Atlantic Monthly, ‘3 H 8 $ 


The Forum, : 3 3 
Popular Science Monthiy, : 


The Cosmopolitan, $ 
Lippincott’s Magazine, : =: : 
MecClure’s Magazine, : 

The Arena, : 3 

Eclectic Magazine, $ $ 
North American Review, : 3 3 3 
St. Nicholas, : : $ 
The Critic, : 

The Nation, =: $ 
Public $ : 
Current History, : : 
Education, =: 
Educational Review, 

The Pansy, : 3 
Our Little Men and Women, 3 $ 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Hducation 
wishing to take other periodicais. If you want a 
ublicatisn not mentioned in this list write us for 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— ‘‘ Federal Revenues and the Income Tax”’ ie 
probably the contribution to the January number 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, of which Professor Edmund 
J. James of Pennsylvania isthe editor. Frederick 


C. Howe of Johns Hopkins University presents in 
this paper the results of an exhaustive study of 
the factors in our national revenues, and their pos- 
sibilities under probable modifications of the con- 
ditions affecting them. Guilford L. Molesworth of 
Kent, England, contributes a valuable paper upon 
the currency of India, which derives especial inter- 
est from the close relation which the silver prob- 
lems in that country and in our own were found to 
have daring last summer, ‘The Adaptation of 
Society to its Eavironment,’”’ by William Draper 
Lewis of Haverford College, sets forth the reeults of 
considerable study and carefal thinking in regard 
to social edaptation, and contains many points 
which should help to guide the action of thoughtfal 
members of society. Lester P. Ward makes a 
careful study of Herbert Spencer's later works; 
with reference to his political ethics. Students of 
social movements and social philosophy will find 
an article by Paul de Rousiers extremely interest- 
ing, in which he explains at length many of the 
characteristic features in the later social movements 
in France. Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. Bi-monthly. 
$6 00 per year. 


— Goldthwaite's Geographical Magazine, from 
October to Dec, 1893, has just reached us. Al- 
though late, it isa very welcome visitor to our table. 
The contents of the number is as follows: Strange 


Tales about Strange Places, by Fred. C. Dayton: 
Arent Schuyler de Peyster, by J. Watte de Pey- 
ater; Dominion Lands Survey, by O:to J. Klotz; 
The Zodiacal Light ; The Superstitions Mountains ; 
Chalk Lake, by Prof. A. W. Kneeland, M.A. ; The 
Columbian Geography; by B. L. Patnam; The 
Mandicea Plant, by E. A. Mathews; Fighting Dri- 
vers, by F J. West; The Qaeerest Pet of All; 
A Lost People: The London Stone; The Lake of 
Mercy; The Borax Mines ; Edible Nuts; Some 


TO PUT ON 

needed no matter how 
ou’ve lost it, take Doctor 
ierce’s Golden Medical 
Discov: It works won- 


ders. y restori 

ran organs 

builds the 

—promptly, pleasan 

The w 


emaciated, thin, pale 
puny are made strong 
plump, round, rosy, and 

tive as a strength-restorer an - 
is known to medical science. Filthy Cod 
Liver Oil and all its disguised compounds 
can’t compare with it. 

They build up fat, not healthy ao 

Practically, you can get the “ Discovery” 
on trial. In everything that’s claimed for it 
—in purifying the blood, and building up the 
flesh and strength—if it ever fails to benefit 
or cure, you have your money back. 

On these terms, is any substitute that may 

y adealer better to urge and sell, likely to 
i ‘just as good” for you to buy ? 

| else, at any price, really as 
cheap. You pay only for the good you get. 


Selous ; Ferns, by Rath Raymond; My First 
Whirlwind, by Trebla; The Story of the Ever- 
giades; Correspondence, Editor’s Opinions, and 
valuable Geographical Notes. New York : 7!) 
Nassau Street; W. M. Goldthwaite. Price, $2 00 


year. 


— The Overland for January begins the twenty- 
third volume of this magazine with a strong num- 
ber. It opens with a dainty bit of verse by Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Dr. Vooreanger, rabbi of the 
largest Jewish congregation in San Francisco, 


gives ‘‘A Modern Jewish View of Jesus «f Naza- 
reth,’’ in which he answers the question ‘‘ Why do 
the Jews not Accept Christ ?’’ in a reverent and 
reasonable opirit. Captain Isaiah Bray, formerly 
of the missionary ship, ‘‘ Morning Star,’’ telle of 
‘* Micronesia ’’ and its strange peoples in an illus- 


Vagaries of the Mississippi River, by A. W. Doug-| trated paper. A careful and appreciative estimate 
las; Travel and Sport in South Africa, by F. C.|of William T. » 98 seen by h’s fellow- 


Crean Barn Fo, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 00 ct 


Declaration Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


* * * 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a fac- 
Simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The Unanimous Declaration states of America,” 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washington, D. C. 
The text, as reproduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, viz.: 24 inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an “ Official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” printed 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportunily presented them, not 
only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed’ by the fifty- 
six representatives of the thirteen, colonies,— who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together," but of having hefore them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document. 


Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 


tpaid, cents. 
pos 75 RRR HE 


1@ We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Bducation 
for only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $2.50 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of the Columbian 
Seuvenir Half-dellars, worth $1.00 each. 


for an pen to jot down a fleeting in- 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 32 Somerset St., Boston. 
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merchants, is gi 
Vice-President w 
© the Committee of Safety, 


the poems, 
tinged with 


Mariano of 


Wititled ‘‘ The Wedding at Capri,’’ by Paul Heyee ; 
a an unpublished poem by John G. Whittier, and a 
TP continuation of Wm. D. Howells, ‘‘A Bit of Altra- 
© via in New York.”’ The illustrations of this num- 


a) 


ethical knowledge and practice. 


| Religions.”” The Sermonic Section contains several 


pany, New York. $3.00 a year, 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


63 


A. S. Hallidie, who was 
Goleman was President of 
and put down the Kear- 

e stories are many and varied, and 
eketches, and editorials and reviews are 
the holiday sentiment. San Francisco: 


The Overland Pab. Co. 


— The International Journal of Ethics for Janu- 
ted as usual to the advancement of 
‘*The Relation 
of Ethics tod arispradence,’’ is presented by Jobn 
Grier Hibben of Princeton College; ** Moral Sei- 
d the Moral Life,’ by J. S. Mackenzie of 
Trinity College, Cambrid e, Eog.; ‘* The Social 
Ministry of Wealth,” by Henry C. Adams of Uni- 
versity of Michigan ; * the Aspect of Old Age 
Pensiovs,’’ by M. J. Farrelly, LL D., of London, 
Evg.; and “‘ Italy and the Papacy.’’ by Raffaele 
University of Naples. Under the head 
of Discassions ‘‘ The Meaning of Motive,”’ ad Prin- 
ciples of Classification of Recent Ethical Writers,” 
and ‘'Spencer’s Principles of Ethics’’ are consid- 
ered. Followed by Book Reviews. Price, $2 50 
Issued Qaarierly. Single numbers, 65 cents. 


— The Cosmopolitan for January has a story, en- 


ney riots. 


ary ia devo 


are superb in execution, and pertinent to the text 
of the many interesting and varied list of papers, 
admirably suited to a magazine for the home. 
There is originality and a wide range of literature 
in this attractive American monthly. The price is 
marvelously low. 15 cents a month buys more 
pow than could be had ten years ago for double 
the money. $1.50 a year. New York: John Bris- 
ben Walker, Editor. \ 


— The twenty-seventh volume of the Homiletic 
Review opens with a comprehensive article on 
Attitade of Christianity Towards Ocher 


timely sermons for the beginning of the new yea: 
An interesting dezcription of the social and reli- 
gious customs of the Ajnu, by Rev. A. H. McKin- 
ney will be found ander the head of ‘* Sociology 
and Comparative Religion. The Homiletic Review 
is almost indispensable to those engaged in the 
work of the ministry. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


— The February Forum will contain an impar- 
tial review of the whole Hawaiian controversy by 
the eminent historian. Mr. James Schouler of 
Boston, who as a student of international law has 
gone over the whole matter especially for The 
Forum,— to make it pla‘n, without any partisan 
purpose to serve. It will contain also a sharp 
Protectionist criticiem of the Wilson Bill by Mr. 
Albert Clarke, Secretary of the Home Market 
C'ub of Boston. He calls it ‘* The Witson Tariff 
for a Daficit Oaly.”’ 


— In the Ladies’ Home Journal for January the 
editor discusses with earnestness the vexed ques- 
tion of the education of our American girls The 


second installment of Mr. Wm. Dean Howells 
‘‘My Literary Passion,” is well worth reading. 
Alice Morse Earle is io and instructive in 
‘Stamps and Marke on Old China’’; Adelaide 
Ristori del Grillo telle ‘** How I Became an Ac- 
trese,’’ and J. Macdonald Oxley writes of ‘‘ Liter- 
ary Recreation Clubs.” Altogether this New 
Year journal ie an ideal number. Philadelphia : 
Cartis Pab. Co. $1.00 a year. 


— The Quiver for January is opened by a com- 
plete story ‘‘ ler Great Trouble.” Among other 
articles of interest are: ‘* Loneliness and ite Care,”’ 
‘‘ Some Old Illuminations,” ‘' The Wonders of a 
Bird’s Nest,” and * Some Famous Chorchyards,”’ 


with illustrations, New York: Cassell Pab. Co. 
$1.50 a year. 


—Good portraits of Lucy Stone (Bisckwell) and 
Prof. John Tyndall, are given in the Phrenological 

accom pani well written biographical 
tketches. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

— With its January number The Magazine of 
Poetry becomes a monthly instead of a quarterly 


ac heretofore This number is devoted to the poets 
and poetry of Buffalo, N. Y. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
Ling System. 


By F. A. MORS 
Principal of Sherwin School, Mass. 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 
8 SOMERSET. ST., BosTon. 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 
Now is the time to register for 
Apply to positions constan oftereds 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Bomerset Bt., Boston. 


Just Issued, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY OF 


GOOD OLD DORCHESTER. 


By WILLIAM DANA OrcurTT. 


Illustrated with 32 full-page half tones and several 
text cuts. Octavo, pp. 497. Bound in har dsome 
maroon cloth, $4 00; in white vellum cloth. with 
gilt top, $5.00, 


In Dorchester, Massachusetts, were instituted the 
first special town government and the first free pub 
lic school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
to recommend the record of the town, as here pre 
sented, to all those interested in its history, and also 
to historic students. This work is issued in an at 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins, repre 
sentative illustrations, and handsome binding. One 
half of the edit‘on has been disposed of by subscrip- 
tion, and the buaance is herewith placed upon the 
market. 

Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of ** Ben Hur.” &c. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscrip‘ions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 


The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION one year. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It. 


By Hream OncuTt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
in was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, ang discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


OCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


American and Foreign Teache anc 
Musi ef both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, es, and Churches. choice 
schools recommended to 


B. MIRIAM 
150 AVENUE (corner Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CONSIDERABLE mid-winter work has been done this season, and the increasing number of applications for 
teachers shows that some who have been teaching temporarily are drawing out into other 
work. Hereisa letter dated Jan. 8 from Supt, O. P. Bostwick, of Clinton, Ia. He says: ‘* Miss has been 
elected at salary of $800. We have looked up her references quite thoroughly, and have very strong tesatimonia's 
from those knowing her personally. If she does not prove to be equal to the position I shall be greatly disap- 
pointed. Mr. began woik this morning. I MID WINTER ability.”” The lady referred to hes been 
have a very good impression of the young man’s a school commissioner in thia State for the 
past three years, and not only was she renominated against her protest, but the caucus adjourned to see if she 
could not be persuaded to accept. But she had become convinced this was not a auitab!ie cflice for a woman, and 
preferred to go into regular school work. Just one week from the time her term of office expired she was 
per teacher of the training clats at Clinton, where she is sure to more than meet all expectations. WORK 
t 


8 not difficult to place exceptionally strong teachers, as we have shown again and again; and we can 
do pretty well by thoge of a lower grade who are faithful and earnest in their work. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
9 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for destrable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor, 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


positions, more than half 
within the last two years. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, M . NEW HAND BOOK 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. ‘ NOW READY. 

j 
MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FO R EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
» 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Engiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


It ts never too late to register. On Wednesday, Jan. roth, Miss M 
came to this office and registered. A call fora $500 teacher had just been 
received by mail. It was justsuch a position as she wanted, and she was 
admirably adapted to it. Hence she was strongly recommended, and the next 
morning a telegram came directing us to send her, without delay,, to fill the 
position, and she is now on her way to Connecticut. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers fcr 


services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIEAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, te Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


U N 10 N ) C H 0 0 L B U R EA postage only; but depends on actual results. 
KERR & AUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
3486 Positions Filled. | Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 
9 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


SEND fo ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
burton ve., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 120144 So.Spring St.,; 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Til.’ | Hartford, Conn. | Gai.” | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ke SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 


aways cpen or eo-| Tgachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 

F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, 

* Albany Teachers’ Agency * 
with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


6 to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cail or write. 


‘Educational Institutions. 
FRE TUITION; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 


if send stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit for telegr’y places; 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, 
Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


- Granville, N.Y. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest poate 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 


ly to Inatitate of Technology. Harvard 
talogu ear iD 
TAYLOR, DE ERITTE, & HAGAR. 
COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, 


address 

Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
principal, A. G. Boypun, A.M. 


address the 
Ph.D. 


ATE NOBMAL 
For Ladies only. 
Principal, 


S™t NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


and those wishing a ge 
an increased salary, sheald 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


EXERCISES 
Washington's « Birthday, 


Including **The Continental Congress.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day io most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some ap- 


propriate exercise. Here isa book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount w ordered in quantities. 


= 


EXERCISES 


Of — — FOR— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. | WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, Price 20 cents. 


' Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 
Address all orders: 


BEX CORRESPONDING WITH ADVEE- 
TISSRS pleace mention th ls Jearnal, 


For Catalogues 


GREBNOUGE, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,.3 Somerset St., Boston. ae 
| AND J. W. Ba! 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 0G, 
East 14th 8t., 
SUPPLIES NEW TORK. ig 
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4 ing of teachers in all braxehes of industrial drawing, ee 
For circular and further apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter ton. 
: NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
| _| D 


Pins 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ORCESTER’S 


(The Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language), with Patent Jndex, and 


Noyes’ 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


¥15 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hout. 
- and obtain 


~ 


‘ 


“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key- note, 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON os NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER forthe LITTLE CITIZEN. *32n"3Rest 


Gives the political history of the United States. and the relations of children to the government of the 
home, the school, and their country, in a compact and interesting form. 


THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE, ©» ™2il postpaid 
Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 


The “* Primer’’ and the ‘‘ Manual of the Salute.’’ 7°**ther, by mail 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CoMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, GEOLOGY, ZOOLOCY. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 
EDWIN HOWELL, 
Gi2 17th N. W.; Washington, D. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
i. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
° n rith. Cou a en 
2. Union Arith. Courve, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


THE SAUVEUR 


Summer School of Languages, 3 


Nineteenth Session. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


The next session of The Sauwveur College of Lan Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
guages and Amherst Summer School will be held at | #anuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


AMHERST, Mass. For information and particulars 
Agents Wanted, 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR 
R. 

Copley 8t., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. To tptrodepe. pening of Success” 
Or, Pror. W, L. MonTaGusE, Amherst, Mass. “ The Reader could not he improved.” —Jnter Ocean 
** Excels all others*’’— Boston Herald. 
Subscribers to the Journal!‘ This book meets a great practical want.” 
ean have their subscriptions —Journal of Education. 
A. M. THAYER & CO., 


ing & new yearly subscription. 
NRW ENG. PTR. Rastar 148 Bigh Street, Boston. 


| 


LATEST JSSUES. 
Numbers 60 and 61 


A NEW COMBINATION. 


LONGFELLOW --- WHITTIER -- LOWELL. 


Longfellow’s EVANGELINE (Riverside Literature Series, No. 1) ; 
Whittier’s SNOWBOUND, AMONG THE HILLS, anp SONGS Of 
LABOR (Riverside Literature Series, No. 4) ;. | 
Lowell's VISION’ OF SIR LAUNFAL, AND OTHER PIECES (vv. | 
erside Literature Series, No. 30). _ 
Price in one volume, |6mo, linen covers, . . 50 cents, net. 


WGP” A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each of the seventy three numbers of th: 
Riverside Literature Series, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


111 East 17th St., New York. 28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


De You 


WANT,A OOPY OF 


4 Park St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS 


ers, by whomsoever published, 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in| A book that suggests some things in our Public 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri-| School System which need attention, and points out |” 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T, H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 


to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 3 
All who have read ‘‘ Preston Papers,” by th: — 


& Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed moar * 144 Tremont St. to pep. Those who have not will want both. 


3 school St., Boston. 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of Henry Hout & Co. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co., M.D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co, BEATH & 
Co , ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languagts. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
frcm the European book centres. 

ROEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
the Columbain F xposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. lithed. Cloth, $1.60. 


the cash, will be filled at 


7 CENTS. 


You caanot afford to miss this opportunity. 10 
not wait until publication day before sending, as 4! 
orders after April 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send meow if you want it at reduced price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
37 West 10th St , New York City. 


INGLES EN VRINTR LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emillo IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FR«NOBB EN VEINTE LEOCOIONBS. (In press.) — FOR — 
Spanish ond Reglish. 46 eto S l 1 b 1 
on 
annotated in’English, 2a edition. 50 cts. ch O O 1 rarl1e S. 
ELINDIANO. 4th edition. Sparish and English, 50 cts. 
ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MopmLos Fama 13th edition 400%. The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 
ina Lib -” Send for Catal ft 
Libera! discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. Coo ray. ge es, 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. per. Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, ete. 229 volumes, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. Half Russia binding. 75 cents per volume; 50 cts. 
per 9 to schools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additions! 
Moritz Rapid Practice Chart, STANDARD POETS. 
thme’ Oral Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Brya0l 
émaps, Milton, Moore, akspeare, 
1000 Questions, soc. Key, 50c. ser, Virgl Wordsworth, ete. 208 volumes. Hal 
i n Papers in actual 88 nding, cts per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. 
pent. schools. Postage 3 to 10 cts. additional per vol. 


w. B. 59 Fifth Ave., N. 
Trade Mark, 'S.T.A.’ | SCHOOL Send for our complete catalogue, giving 
BOOKS. information. 


subject toapproval. | BLACKBOARDS, 
DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., |T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 


43, 45, and 67 Bast Tenth St., New York, 
EED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
HERRILLS System of Penmanship. 100 Purchase &t., Boston. 
COLLABD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English 
GREEK, LATIN. 
Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 P¢: 


ANDER*SON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 


H. I. SMITH D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


J. 
151 Wabash Av.,Ohicago. |New Testament Greek at Lay College, Reve! 


Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 
The Journal of 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success | 
its mid-winter examinations. The classes of 
attracted muc! 


OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Perkins, well known to our readers, 


Elegantly bound in cloth. 
| 


ess NEW ENG. P 
® Somerset St, Bos 


Vol. XXXIX.—No. 4, | 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 


Selected from The Spectator 

And edited with an Introduction ; Chronological Table of the Lives of Addison an 4 
Steele ; A Photographic Reproduction of a page of Zhe Spectator; and Note 4 
especially prepared forsthis edition. 4 3 ] 


Price in one volume, !6mo, linen covers. . « . 40 cents, net. 4 


2 oor! Snap Shots by an Old Maid”) 


berton 8q., Boston. B. Perkims, teacher 


ducation of Dec. 31 says: 


“aa 


many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems no! 7 "% ( 


(London publicationse Hachette! same author, will welcome this new book from be 


“Snap Shots” has been published as a seria! in 7 3 ‘ 
one of our educational papers, and will be broug) 7 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, form sanuary. Same size, prc. 


N B ___ Advance orders, if accompanied ») ss 


Minerais, uffe n 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models: im 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. : ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. ___./ > 
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Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New Work City. % on 
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